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INTRODUCTION 


omen’s nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) in Pakistan 

have been bombed, their members kidnapped, and in some 
cases even murdered. Even when they are not the targets of such 
extreme violence, their work is met with apathy at best, though 
more often it is met with outright hostility. Yet, amazingly, such 
organizations exist in Pakistan and have existed since the birth of 
the nation itself. These organizations offer an opportunity to study 
activism in action and analyze the various strategies and modes of 
argumentation used by them to advance women’s rights in a con- 
servative environment, especially at a time when religious funda- 
mentalists are gaining political power. 

Women’s position in Pakistani society has been the subject of a 
long and heated debate involving the state, religious fundamental- 
ists, and women’s organizations. Nowhere in Pakistan are the issues 
of democracy and equality as salient as in the area of gender rela- 
tions, and with the rise in fundamentalism globally and particularly 
in Pakistan, women’s NGOs have become very important actors in 
the struggle for gender equality. But what are the challenges facing 
women’s NGOs? And how are they able to surmount these chal- 
lenges? What determines whether NGOs follow a more traditional 
or radical route? What kinds of strategies do they employ to ensure 
their survival in a conservative environment? Do these strate- 
gies involve compromises that undermine a feminist/long-term, 
strategic agenda? These are some of the questions that this book 
will explore. 

NGOs have proliferated globally over the last several decades. 
A shrinking state contribution, the expansion of free market ide- 
ology, and the rise of fundamentalist and nationalist movements 
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have all contributed to their growth. Presently, NGOs around the 
world are involved in a range of activities from delivering basic 
goods and services such as health care and clean water, to fighting 
for human rights and women’s rights. Yet, we know very little 
about the external pressures that NGOs face and the contexts in 
which they operate. Although there has been some research on 
NGOs from an organizational point of view and also discussions 
about the relationship between NGOs and the state, the cultural 
and social environments that NGOs work within are largely 
unexplored. 

As more and more NGOs are compelled to fill the gaps left by 
a quickly receding state, the NGO sector is becoming too large to 
be ignored by scholarly research. Before singing praises of NGOs’ 
democratizing, liberalizing, and feminist potential, or criticizing 
them for not fulfilling these promises, we need to cast a critical eye 
on this segment of civil society and examine what factors influence 
the agendas pursued by them. 

Women’s NGOs in Pakistan is an attempt to break down some 
of the dichotomies that characterize the debate on NGOs—civil 
society vs. the state, democratic vs. nondemocratic, feminist vs. 
nonfeminist—and instead place the activities, visions, and agendas 
of women’s NGOs in their historical, political, cultural, and social 
context. The main focus of the book is on Pakistan, and the stories 
of negotiation, compromise, and challenge that le at the heart of 
the work that women’s NGOs do. But to the engaged reader, it 
brings several other issues to light. For instance, one cannot help 
but ask some long lingering questions about feminism and activ- 
ism. Can we apply a universal model of feminism and women’s 
rights to other places in the world? Does feminism look the same in 
other parts of the world as it does in “Western” nations? Are there 
any consequences of compromising on “feminist” ideals? Further, 
Women’s NGOs in Pakistan highlights the tensions between ideals 
and the everyday realities that activists and feminists are faced with 
no matter where they are located. Naturally, the specific context 
differs from place to place, and the kinds of obstacles and chal- 
lenges that activists face change from place to place too. Thus, 
the details of the struggles and dilemmas vary depending on the 
historical, social, political, and economic environments of a given 
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place. The book reveals the intricate details of the struggles that 
women’s NGOs face in Pakistan while at the same time offering 
a framework that can help illuminate the broad contours of the 
struggles, dilemmas, and tensions faced by agents of social change 
across the world. 


The Rise of NGOs 


Over the last decade, public discourse on civil society in develop- 
ing countries has proliferated. Yet, there is no clear-cut defini- 
tion of civil society. It ranges from “all encompassing (in some 
versions, residual) definitions that signal everything that is not the 
state or the market to conceptions that restrict the notion to forms 
of organized or purposive associational life aimed at the expression 
of societal interests” (Alvarez, Dagnino, and Escobar 1998, 17). No 
matter how we define civil society, NGOs are arguably one of the 
most visible and significant actors in this arena. 

NGOs have multiplied significantly—especially in developing 
countries—over the last few decades. Once again, like the concept 
of civil society, the concept of NGOs eludes precise definition and 
classification. Moghadam (1998) divides NGOs into seven basic 
types: (1) service organizations: mostly welfare oriented, charitable 
organizations; (2) professional associations: associations of profes- 
sional workers concerned mostly with equity for the members in 
their profession; (3) research institutes: these provide useful, “aca- 
demic” research and often also engage in advocacy work; (4) human 
rights and women’s rights organizations; (5) development NGOs: 
these provide “technical assistance and expertise on such issues as 
sustainable development, literacy and education, health, family 
planning and community development’; (6) organizations affili- 
ated with a political party: these may be religious fundamentalists, 
democratic, liberal, conservative, etc.; and (7) worker-based and 
grassroots organizations (Moghadam 1998, 37). 

Of course, these categories are not rigid or mutually exclusive. 
For instance, a women’s rights organization may be closely tied to 
a research institute or a development NGO and may have members 
who belong to more than one NGO. Thus it often becomes diffi- 
cult to classify an NGO into just one category. The purpose of the 
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classification is to delineate the myriad activities in which NGOs 
are involved. 

Several factors have contributed to the rise of NGOs all over 
the world. Although there are country-specific factors that shape 
the type and strength of NGOs in a particular context, I will out- 
line two factors that have generally affected the creation of NGOs 
worldwide. 


Neoliberal Policies and Globalization 


Many nations have been under pressure to follow neoliberal 
policies, i.e., policies that favor state withdrawal and promote 
privatization of state-provided services. Many developing nations 
have been forced—by foreign nations and international lending 
agencies such as the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World 
Bank—to implement structural adjustment policies. These policies 
rely heavily on free market ideology and have led to a shrinking 
state presence and an expanding private sector. Governments have 
cut back on social spending such as on health care, welfare, and 
educational services. These services now have user-fees that have 
made them inaccessible to many people. Increasing militarization 
in many countries has worsened this situation as more resources 
are being diverted away from social services and into military 
spending. 

Neoliberal policies and globalization have worsened inequal- 
ity and poverty in many countries. The pressures of international 
competition have weakened the welfare role of the state by making 
it more susceptible to economic concerns. For example, in order 
to attract transnational corporations (TNCs), governments are dis- 
couraging unions and keeping worker wages very low, since that is 
a prime factor in a TNC’s decision to relocate. Governments view 
these measures as integral in ensuring their nations’ integration 
into the global economy. Thus, the economic goals of the state are 
in direct conflict with its humanistic goals. Unfortunately, most 
nations view development in economic terms and not in terms of 
human development, and when faced with an option, they choose 
to invest in the nation’s economic development (although this is 
starting to change somewhat in the last decade). 
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As the state’s contribution recedes, the basic needs of many people 
are not being met at all or they are being provided at a much higher 
cost. This scenario has necessitated action on the part of civil soci- 
ety. More and more NGOs are being called upon to fulfill those 
roles that were once being fulfilled by the state. Thus, in a sense, 
state retraction has led to a strengthening of the civil society. And 
while some scholars feel that NGOs are a positive phenomenon—a 
sign of democratization and liberalization—others do not share 
this enthusiasm. As Yudice (1998, 373) points out: “Does not the 
effervescence of NGOs cut two ways: helping to buttress a public 
sector evacuated by the state and the same time making it possible 
for the state to steer clear of what was once seen as its responsibil- 
ity?” While NGOs have certainly become more prominent as the 
state has abdicated its responsibilities, this has come at some cost to 
the NGOs themselves as their efforts are being directed away from 
advocacy work to welfare-oriented, social services type of work. 

Globalization has also had a more decisively positive outcome 
by increasing and strengthening networks between human rights 
and women’s rights organizations worldwide. These networks have 
sparked enduring discussions on the concepts of universal human/ 
women’s rights, cultural relativism, and human development. 
Development Alternatives with Women for a New Era (DAWN) 
and Women Living Under Muslim Laws (WLUML) are two 
examples of such global feminist organizations. 

According to Moghadam (1997), international conferences in 
the 1990s, such as the International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD) and the International Conference on Human 
Rights, have further given legitimacy and recognition to civil soci- 
ety organizations, especially those involved in participatory, grass- 
roots, and advocacy work. They have also provided a common 
platform for feminists and human rights activists all over the world 
and helped establish closer connections between them. 


Rise of Fundamentalist and Nationalist Movements 


Many NGOs, especially women’s NGOs, have developed in 
response to the rise of fundamentalist and/or nationalist move- 
ments that often seek to restrict women’s (and other minorities’) 
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freedom and redefine their rights. The inability or reluctance of 
governments to restrain such movements—for political, strategic, 
or ideological reasons—and, at times, outright government sup- 
port for and complicity in such movements have forced women 
to organize themselves. For example, the conservative revision 
of family laws in Islamic countries has alarmed women and has 
led to the creation of many organizations, such as the WLUML, 
that specifically deal with this issue (Moghadam 1997). The rise 
of Islamic fundamentalism has also led to the creation of Islamic 
feminist’ organizations that argue for women’s rights from within 
the framework of religion. 

One can also analyze how globalization and fundamentalism 
work as intricately linked phenomena, which in turn have the 
potential to bolster civil society participation. Benjamin Barber 
discusses such an interdependent relationship in his (misleadingly 
titled) book Jihad Vs. McWorld (1996) and several other articles that 
preceded the publication of the book. Barber (1996, 4) describes 
jihad as a “retribalization of large swaths of humankind by war 
and blood-shed...in which culture is pitted against culture, people 
against people, tribe against tribe.” McWorld, on the other hand, 
is described as “onrushing economic, technological, and ecological 
forces that demand integration and uniformity and that mesmer- 
ize peoples everywhere with fast music, fast computers, and fast 
food—with MTV, Macintosh, and McDonald’s, pressing nations 
into one homogenous global theme park.” Furthermore, the more 
dominant McWorld becomes and the more it seems to push cul- 
tures and nations toward homogeneity, the more appealing jihad 
(as Barber uses the term) looks to people wanting to establish a 
sense of identity and uniqueness.” 

Looking at one of the most common aspects of globalization— 
the establishment of fast-food restaurants across the world—gives 
us a quick insight into the link between globalization and fun- 
damentalism in Pakistan, for instance. Recently, fast-food chains 
have started employing women from the lower middle class in 
their restaurants. This has not gone unnoticed by the conserva- 
tive factions of Pakistani society, which use these women’s pres- 
ence in the workforce as evidence of Pakistan’s “Westernization” 
and to gather support for their beliefs. Even the families of the 
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women themselves, who send them to work out of economic 
necessity, feel ashamed and often berate the women (Ellick 2010). 
But as stated before, conservative backlash against change can 
also act as an impetus behind women’s movements and NGOs. 
As women’s presence in the workforce increases, new issues arise 
that demand civil society action. Thus, civil society organiza- 
tions are pressed to step in and demand safer working conditions 
for women, and safer modes of public transportation or alter- 
native means of transportation between work and home. Or, 
more directly, they find themselves arguing for the benefits for 
families and for the country of working women, in order to 
counter the conservative censure of women in the public sphere, 
for instance. 

We have often seen that civil society organizations are most 
active when human rights and civil liberties are most threatened. 
McWorld and jihad may be pulling the world in opposite direc- 
tions as Barber argues, but I believe this tension has the potential 
to propel civil society to great heights and into new directions. At 
the same time, civil society organizations walk a very thin, delicate 
tightrope, as we will see in the proceeding chapters, a rope that 
threatens to unravel easily with one wrong move. 


Thorny Relationships: Feminism, 
Democratization, Religion, and the State 


The themes in the following discussion of NGOs, feminism, 
democratization, and the state are also relevant to discussions of 
NGOs’ relationship with religion and religious fundamentalists. 
Since most of the literature on NGOs deals with the relationship 
between NGOs and the state and not with NGOs and their rela- 
tionship with religion, I use the following discussion to highlight 
the themes that are also relevant to a discussion of religion and 
NGOs. For example, should NGOs follow an engagement or 
disengagement strategy when it comes to religious elements? After 
all, similar to the state, religion can be a site of oppression as well 
as liberation at times. Is it “unfeminist” of NGOs to argue for 
women’s rights within a religious framework? Are they only fur- 
ther entrenching patriarchal structures by doing so? What are the 
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implications for feminism of NGOs’ engagement with and use of a 
religious ideology to further women’s rights? 


NGOs and the State 


Some scholars view NGOs as a “bulwark against the state amass- 
ing unbridled power” (Weiss 1999, 143). They argue for NGOs’ 
democratizing potential and view NGOs as essential actors in 
moving away from authoritative forms of government. Some 
researchers also see them as an important component of women’s 
movements worldwide. Civil society organizations such as NGOs 
have often proven to be the most powerful (if not the only) voice 
against authoritarianism, religious fundamentalism, repression, and 
injustice. 

Others do not see the rise of NGOs in such a positive light. They 
view it as a result of nations embracing neoliberal and market- 
oriented ideologies that have enabled the state to shirk its respon- 
sibilities in the areas of health care, education, welfare, and other 
public services. As a result, according to these scholars, civil society 
organizations, and specifically NGOs, have become overburdened 
with providing public services and their transformative potential 
has been minimized. From this perspective, NGOs are not seen 
as advancing feminist agendas. In fact, some scholars argue that 
the “NGOization” of the women’s movement has proven to be 
detrimental (Bari and Khattak 2001; Kamat 2002) and that NGOs 
have merely become tools for reproducing hegemonic structures of 
power. Kamat (2002, 167) asserts: 


“Popular democratic” organizations need to be analyzed within the 
context of the process of state formation in which the hegemonic 
ideologies of nationalism, modernization, and capitalism articulate 
with each other to stabilize the unequal and exploitative relations of 
modern political economies. 


In a similar vein, Schild (1998) argues that often NGOs act as 
“neo” or “para” instead of “non” governmental organizations. 
Because NGOs rely on external funding from bilateral, multilat- 
eral, private, or semigovernment agencies, their ability to promote 
radical change or reformism is often compromised. 
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NGOs and Feminism 


Schild (1998) reveals the interconnectedness of the state and civil 
society in Chile by pointing to the continuous “migration” of 
feminists scholars and activists—sociologists, economists, social 
workers, and educators—between various government and non- 
government organizations. This “migration” of feminists into state 
agencies has raised interesting and thorny questions for feminists 
worldwide. The dilemma les in the dual nature of the state, as 
Miller and Razavi (1998, 4) point out: 


State institutions and legal systems in both the North and the 
South have upheld women’s structurally unequal position in the 
family by sanctioning gender-differentiated practices in political 
and economic participation, and inheritance rights, and by tacitly 
condoning domestic and sexual violence against women. On the 
other hand... feminist practice in many countries has demonstrated 
achievements from working through state institutions. 


Because of this contradictory role of the state, feminists have been 
divided in their strategies when dealing with the state. 

Some feminists believe in following an “engagement” strategy, 
where they seek out government jobs with the goal of eventually 
transforming the existing bureaucratic structures and policies, and 
bringing them into congruence with feminist goals and visions. 
Sanyal (1997, 31) argues for a similar strategy on the part of NGOs, 
and believes that they need to be actively engaged with the state in 
order to be effective: 


To be effective, NGOs must abandon their autonomy fetish and 
begin to work closely with dominant institutions, political parties, 
and so on. To say it another way, just as development does not trickle 
down from the top, pushed by the state alone, it cannot effervesce 
from the bottom, initiated by NGOs alone. 


Others believe in following a “disengagement” strategy. Accord- 
ing to this approach, bureaucracies are inherently nonfeminist, and 
when feminists join them, their voices are generally suppressed. 
Further, followers of this strategy argue, when feminists become 
part of such institutions, they become prone to using instrumental 
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arguments in order to advance women’s cause. For instance, instru- 
mental arguments for investing in women demonstrate the useful- 
ness or efficiency of that investment to development in general, 
instead of arguing for gender equality as a worthy principle on 
its own. This line of argument is seen as “unfeminist” in nature 
and is precisely the reason why, according to disengagement strat- 
egists, feminists should not work in state institutions and why 
NGOs should maintain their autonomy from the state and other 
bureaucracies. 

A similar tension between what is and what is not considered 
feminist is reflected in Molyneux’s (1985) discussion of women’s 
“practical” needs as opposed to “strategic” interests. Molyneux 
defines “practical” needs as those that are short-term, basic needs 
of women—such as health care, safe water, food, and shelter. 
“Strategic” interests are those that seek transformation of the cur- 
rent system of gender relations—they question dominant ideologies 
regarding the gender division of labor and women’s “double- 
burden.” Some scholars view only those struggles as feminist that 
address women’s strategic interests and not just practical ones. Thus, 
many NGOs that make compromises on women’s strategic inter- 
ests are seen as “unfeminist” in nature. 


NGOs and Democratization 


Do NGOs have a democratizing potential? Should they be hailed 
as agents of democracy and liberalization? Several studies seem 
most relevant to this question: Ndegwa’s (1996) study of two 
NGOs in Kenya, Kamat’s (2002) ethnography of one NGO in 
India, Hemment’s (2004) extensive fieldwork on the third sector in 
Russia, and Baiocchi’s (2002) research in Porto Alegre. 

Ndegwa (1996) argues that the work of NGOs (and civil soci- 
ety more generally) does not necessarily lead to political liberal- 
ization; that is, NGOs are not necessarily “central to opposing 
undemocratic governments and to furthering and consolidating 
democracy” (1996, 2). He argues that NGOs have the potential 
to be progressive or regressive. He finds that the two NGOs he 
researched in Kenya are very different in their agendas. While one 
does not politicize its activities, the other is actively involved in 
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consciousness-raising and empowerment of the targeted commu- 
nity. His analysis, though important once again in highlighting 
the links between the state and civil society, proves unsatisfac- 
tory as he explains away the differences as arising merely from the 
“willingness of the leadership of these organizations to use orga- 
nizational resources against the repressive state...this political 
will stems from a fairly arbitrary element of personal leadership” 
(1996, 111). 

Kamat offers an in-depth case study of a grassroots organization 
in western India. Eventually, Kamat does not see NGOs as offer- 
ing an alternative paradigm for development. Instead, she argues 
(2002, 167) that particular grassroots organizations may, in fact, 
reproduce and reinforce the hegemony of the state: 


Contrary to many scholars of new social movements who suggest 
that autonomous organizations of civil society reflect a devolution 
of power from the state to the public, I have explicated how the 
structure and praxis of particular grassroots organizations may con- 
tribute to reproducing the state, particularly in the era of capitalist 
globalization. 


Hemment’s work avoids some of the polarized categories (such 
as “good” and “bad”) that are often used to describe NGOs and 
their work. She argues that although the version of civil society in 
Russia is very different from what Russian activists had in mind, 
and what foreign agencies had promised, it is still an idea that 
remains appealing to local activists. According to Hemment, the 
third sector is “characterized by new hierarchies and dependencies, 
while it claims to nurture the local and the grassroots, it enables 
a small circle of elites to flourish” (2004, 235). But, as she reveals 
through her activists narratives, activists do not passively accept 
such a reality, nor in fact is there a single reality. The third sector, 
Hemment argues (2004: 236), 


gains new meanings and machinations within local contexts and has 
signifying possibilities beyond the intent of its global proponents. 
It is an arena of agency, a site where global and local knowledge 
come together in a dynamic improvisation that is shot through with 
critiques of the inequalities activists confront. 
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Baiocchi’s work is another excellent example of research that 
takes into account the context in which NGOs operate. He does 
not pose NGOs as either pro-state or anti-state, instead, he argues 
for a “relational” (2002, 8) framework when analyzing state-civil 
society relations: 


A relational approach to civil society proper, as opposed to an 
emphasis on contention alone, focuses on all of the ways in which 
various parts of civil society interact with the state (formal, informal 
settings, meetings, protests etc.) and attempts to understand how 
it is that these interactions affect the functioning of civil society at 
large. 


In this model, three factors influence the state-civil society 
relationship(s): (1) degree of state openness (authoritarian vs. 
democratic etc.); (2) types of constraints on civil society (placed by 
the state, such as censorship and lack of freedom of the press); and 
(3) “institutional forms of state-society interfaces” (such as office of 
a legislator, town hall meeting). Thus the nature of the relationship 
between the state and civil society can vary at different times and in 
different countries depending on these three factors. My research 
builds on Baiocchi’s assertion that the relationship between the 
state and civil society needs to be studied “relationally.” I take his 
argument further by asserting that NGOs in general, and not just 
their relationship with the state, need to be studied in their specific 
contexts. 

As can be seen from the preceding discussion, much of the debate 
on civil society is cast in dichotomous terms—progressive/regres- 
sive, feminist/unfeminist, pro-state/anti-state (with the exception 
of Baiocchi’s and Hemment’s work). But when one considers the 
range of activities that NGOs are involved in, it seems inevita- 
ble that the debate on NGOs must move away from dichotomous 
formulations. For instance, if we look back on Moghadam’s (1998) 
typology of NGOs, we can see that they range along a continuum 
of feminist/radical agendas. Not all NGOs even have feminist aspi- 
rations. Some NGOs, such as women’s rights and human rights 
organizations, are interested in changing the very structure of soci- 
ety, while others, such as development NGOs and service delivery 
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NGOs, are more interested in addressing the current conditions 
that people live in. This is not to say that the work of one NGO 
is more or less important than the other. I am merely pointing out 
that all NGOs do not have the same agenda. It is thus unreasonable 
to speak of NGOs as feminist or nonfeminist when we consider 
the range of organizations that fall under the umbrella term of 
NGOs. 

And if all NGOs do not have the same agenda, then how can we 
possibly discuss the relationship between NGOs and the state, or 
between NGOs and religious fundamentalists, or between NGOs 
and feminism? The state will be more or less resistant to certain 
agendas depending on whether they threaten the existing status 
quo or not. Thus, we must talk about relationships between the 
NGOs and the state instead. I think it is reasonable to assume that 
those NGOs that are less radical and more involved with welfare 
work or pure development type of activities will have a less antago- 
nistic relationship with the state. They may even act as an exten- 
sion of the state, providing services that the state is unable to. The 
relationship of these NGOs and the state is probably more collab- 
orative than other NGOs. 

Furthermore, the relationships between NGOs, feminism, and 
the state are further complicated by a host of other factors such 
as the cultural environment, and the historical and political con- 
texts that the NGOs are working within. As we will see in the 
following chapters, many NGOs may have feminist aspirations, but 
when they are actually in the field they quickly realize that they 
must make some compromises in order to survive or to have mass 
appeal. NGOs cannot afford to be so radical that they end up alien- 
ating the very masses whom they are working for. Similarly, NGOs 
have to tread carefully when dealing with an authoritarian state 
that may have the support of the military and/or religious elements 
to compound its power. 

Religious fundamentalism directly impacts not only the kinds 
of activities that NGOs are involved in, but also how these activi- 
ties and the NGO community are viewed by the larger popula- 
tion. I discussed previously that many women’s rights and human 
rights organizations have developed in response to fundamentalist/ 
nationalist movements. I discuss the specific case of Pakistan and 
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the power of religious fundamentalism in chapters 1 and 2. Here, 
I would only like to emphasize that the debate on the nature of 
NGOs cannot ignore the impact of religious fundamentalism on the 
activities of NGOs, as they do not operate in a political and cultural 
vacuum where they are free to choose their causes and implement 
their visions without any practical implications. In countries such 
as Pakistan where a fundamentalist ideology is relatively strong, 
NGOs have to fight labels of being “maghribzada” (West-struck/ 
under the influence of the West), or being anti-Muslim agents of 
the West. Under such circumstances, NGOs have to spend con- 
siderable time and effort to establish themselves as patriotic agents 
of change. If they do not, they will have no credibility among 
the masses and will not be welcomed into the communities that 
they currently have access to. This is why the sharp barbs of a 
feminist critique and analysis have to be tempered with religion 
and tradition when NGOs translate their vision and agendas into 
practical reality. It is thus too simplistic to assert that NGOs inher- 
ently and inevitably sap the efforts of feminism and that it is the 
“NGOization” of the women’s movement that has weakened its 
political drive. It is not the NGOs, but the cultural, political, and 
historical environment that NGOs are forced to operate within 
that has forced feminist compromises. Much research has focused 
on how the NGO sector’s dependency on foreign aid has compro- 
mised its feminist agenda. But what I argue is that even feminists 
and women’s movement leaders not affiliated with NGOs and for- 
eign donors find themselves making the same compromises, since 
they too are operating within the same cultural, political, social, 
and historical contexts. And if NGOs, feminists, and activists wish 
to take part in something more than just an intellectual exercise, if 
they wish to make a “real” difference, they soon realize the inevi- 
tability of this compromise. Thus, paradoxically, the more attuned 
NGOs are to the ground realities they face, the higher the likeli- 
hood of them compromising on feminist ideals. 

After having conducted research in Pakistan, some of my initial 
questions (based on the scholarship in this field) seemed incom- 
plete and maybe even misguided. They posed reality in opposi- 
tional and dichotomous terms—good/bad, feminist/nonfeminist, 
or pro-state/anti-state. In fact, the reality is far more complex than 
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these black and white categories that many researchers have cre- 
ated. While I was conducting my research, and later when I started 
analyzing the data I had collected, I began to question some of 
these dichotomies. Is feminism a fixed and universal ideology that 
is based on ideal principles applicable across time and space? Or, is 
it something that takes a particular form and definition in particu- 
lar places in a given time period? According to Rupp and Taylor 
(1999, 366), 


The history of feminism so clearly shows, feminist identity does 
not dictate one ideology or political style. If, as social movement 
scholars suggest, solidarities and collective identities work in tandem 
to structure how activists define themselves, the claims they make, 
and even their ways of doing politics, then feminism as a political 
identity can be understood only in reference to women’s movements 
and their organizations. 


Most feminists, I believe, would agree that we cannot use abso- 
lute and universalistic frameworks, especially when studying other 
societies and cultures. Yet, using such oppositional and dichoto- 
mous categorization (feminist/nonfeminist) presumes that there is a 
shared understanding and meaning to these words. But, if as Rupp 
and Taylor (1999, 362) suggest, “in every group, in every place, in 
every time, the meaning of ‘feminism’ is worked out in the course 
of being and doing...” then feminism cannot have the same face, 
same trajectory, or even the same priorities across time and space. 

Through my research, I attempt to reveal some of the complexi- 
ties behind women’s NGOs and their work in Pakistan and raise 
some important questions regarding feminism. While feminism 
may have some universal principles that we can all adhere to (for 
example, a belief in gender equality, the right to be free from 
violence and bodily harm), the path to achieving those ideals can- 
not be universal. Thus, when studying women’s movements and 
activism across the globe, we need to ask ourselves: what does 
feminism mean in this context? What should/can be the aims of 
women’s organizations and the women’s movements given this 
particular history, and political, social, and economic structures? 
What kinds of tools should these organizations employ in order to 
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further their agenda? Does it seem reasonable to judge these orga- 
nizations according to their “ground realities,” instead of an ideal 
standard of feminist conduct? 

Rupp and Taylor (1999) argue that feminism cannot be under- 
stood as a collection of ideas alone. Feminism must be understood 
within the larger context of the organizations and movements that 
feminists belong to. Thus feminism must be understood not only 
as what people believe in but also as how people “do” feminism. 
Using such an understanding of feminism allows us to see it as 
negotiable and ever changing. It allows us to acknowledge the 
differences in strategies and practices of feminist organizations, 
such as NGOs, while also recognizing that these differences occur 
“within a social movement community that, as it evolves, encom- 
passes those who see gender as a major category of analysis, who 
critique female disadvantage, and who work to improve women’s 
situations” (Rupp and Taylor 1999, 364). Using this understand- 
ing of feminism helps us develop a more nuanced understanding 
of women’s NGOs. Such an understanding takes into account 
the political, social, cultural, and economic environments within 
which NGOs work and seeks to understand their decisions and 
compromises within these contexts. Above all, it allows us to see 
activism as feminism. 

Strategic alliances and compromises are part of the real world, as 
Razavi (1998) argues and my own research reveals. Without these, 
the women’s movement and women’s NGOs in Pakistan may not 
accomplish anything. We have to acknowledge that short of a major 
upheaval and social revolution, we cannot bring about a radical 
change in social relations, including gender relations. Thus, we 
have to take whatever steps we can, in the right direction, no matter 
how small or insignificant they may seem, in order to improve on 
the current system. As Farah,* who worked at ActionAid Pakistan, 
asked during a workshop: “We’re starting at the bottom, so even 
if we lift ourselves an inch, it is better than where we started off. 
Why do we expect that we must reach the ceiling right away?” 

To this I would add, although we should not expect to reach the 
ceiling right away, it does not mean we should give up the goal 
to reach the ceiling one day. In other words, as I will emphasize 
throughout this book, although addressing women’s short-term 
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needs/practical needs is necessary and inevitable, activists should 
still keep women’s long-term needs/strategic interests in mind and 
use whatever opportunity they can get to further such agendas. 
The struggle for women’s rights is often fought on a terrain that 
both restricts certain modes of action and simultaneously opens up 
other paths to social change. Activists cannot ignore this reality. 
Thus, they learn and must learn to become adept at recognizing 
these limitations while finding new ways to circumvent them and 
push their agendas forward. 


Organization of the Book 


I approach this project from a variety of perspectives drawn from 
literature on social movements, civil society, and feminist debates on 
the nature of social movements and their engagement with bureau- 
cracies, for instance. Some fundamental questions lie at the heart 
of this research: What is the role of women’s NGOs in Pakistan? 
Do women’s NGOs enact a “cultural politics”? What factors influ- 
ence the kind of activism NGOs are involved in? How do the 
larger social, political, and cultural milieus shape their visions and 
activities? What kinds of obstacles do they face when challenging 
dominant ideologies and what kind of strategies do they employ to 
ensure their existence? 

In chapter 1, “The Re-Birth ofa Nation: Pakistan’s Islamization,” 
I outline the history of Pakistan’s experience with “Islamic” laws 
and their impact on women. I also trace the links between the state, 
nationalism, religion, and women’s organizations, and demonstrate 
how they have shaped women’s lives in Pakistan. I focus mainly on 
General Zia ul-Haq’s influence in fostering and reinforcing certain 
detrimental ideologies and policies regarding women. I argue that 
a close examination of the state, nationalism, the search for cultural 
authenticity in postcolonial nations, and the struggles and dilem- 
mas of women’s activism in Muslim cultures are all important in 
advancing our understanding of women in a Muslim country such 
as Pakistan. It is important to be aware of this historical context in 
order to better understand the current situation facing women in 
Pakistan, and thus also better understand the dilemmas and chal- 
lenges facing women’s rights organizations. 
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In chapter 2, “The Challenge of Fundamentalism,” I exam- 
ine perhaps the biggest challenge and threat that NGOs face— 
Islamic fundamentalism. I discuss the elements of fundamentalist 
thought and the radical religious groups that affect women’s NGOs 
in Pakistan, in particular, and analyze the strategies that NGOs 
employ to counter fundamentalism and ensure their own survival. 
I discuss the context within which NGOs operate and argue that 
it is only after we have understood this context and the pressures 
faced by NGOs—especially women’s NGOs—that we can come 
to understand NGOs’ agendas and strategies. 

In chapters 3 and 4, I deal with two specific case studies (of two 
campaigns) that were underway during my research. In chapter 3, 
“Better Government, Better Lives: The Campaign to Increase 
Women’s Political Participation,” I analyze Aurat Foundation’s 
(a very active women’s NGO in Pakistan) campaign to increase 
women’s political participation in Pakistan. I review the major 
obstacles facing Aurat Foundation in this campaign—patriarchal 
values and traditions, inability to separate women’s issues from other 
forms of oppression, and the image of NGOs as Westernized. All of 
these make the campaign to increase women’s political participa- 
tion very challenging, to say the least. To overcome these obstacles, 
Aurat Foundation employs several strategies and modes of argu- 
mentation such as essentialism and instrumentalism. I conclude the 
chapter with a feminist analysis and critique of these strategies. 

Chapter 4, “A Rose by Any Other Name...: The Campaign 
against Sexual Harassment,” examines the second case study—the 
campaign to establish a sexual harassment policy at the workplace 
by a coalition of NGOs. In this chapter, I highlight some of the 
cultural conceptions of woman and womanhood and the under- 
standing of the problem of harassment in Pakistan that make sexual 
harassment an acceptable and unexamined phenomenon. I then 
analyze the strategies and arguments used by one NGO to con- 
vince employers to implement a sexual harassment policy at the 
workplace. 

In chapter 5, “The Unfulfilled Promise of NGOs,” I return to 
some of the major themes and debates that I discuss throughout 
the book, but also explore some of the other concerns that the 
NGO sector needs to address in the future. These include NGOs’ 
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relationship with the state as well as some of the internal problems 
within the NGO sector such as competition and rivalry. In order to 
address the needs of the masses more effectively, the NGO sector is 
going to have to confront these issues and realize that the challenge 
to a powerful and effective civil society comes not only from the 
outside but from within the NGO sector as well. 

In the final chapter, I also return to some of the underlying 
questions that run through all the chapters in this book. What 
is feminism? How should we view the compromises that NGOs 
make in the field? How should we understand their strategies given 
the ground realities? How should we evaluate the work of women’s 
NGOs in Pakistan? This chapter reveals the connection between a 
case study like mine, and the larger theoretical and practical ques- 
tions that feminists and activists have to answer for themselves on a 
daily basis. Through the examination of the struggles of women’s 
NGOs in Pakistan, this book brings home the dilemmas and the 
conflicts between ideals of feminism and social change and the 
practical reality of activism. 

If it seems, by the end, that I have posed no universal solutions 
or answers to the problems and dilemmas of activism, NGOs, and 
feminism, it is because I believe there are no universal solutions. 
I hope simply that this book reveals some of the complexities and 
nuances of the activities of NGOs. I also hope that it reveals the 
importance of looking at NGOs through a sociological lens; a lens 
that makes sense of reality by taking into account the historical, 
political, cultural, and economic forces that act upon individuals 
and organizations to push them toward the paths they choose. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE REBIRTH OF A NATION: 
PAKISTAN’S ISLAMIZATION! 


With chains of matrimony and modesty 
You can shackle my feet 
The fear will still haunt you 
That crippled, unable to walk 
I shall continue to think. 
(Kishwar Naheed, a contemporary poet, 
quoted in Mumtaz and Shaheed 1987, 77) 


he position and status of women has become a political issue 

across the globe, especially over the last couple of decades. 
The recent resurgence of religious fundamentalism has given new 
life to debates on the “position of women in Islam.” But these 
debates often ignore the historical specificities that shape women’s 
lives in a variety of contexts. Kandiyoti (1991) rightly points out 
that such debates about women and Islam are often marked by an 
“exegetical” approach and do not demonstrate the links between 
Islam and other institutions of a given society that account for the 
variation in women’s experiences. As Mohanty argues (1991, 64) 


What is problematic about this kind of use of “women” as a group, 
as a stable category of analysis, is that it assumes an ahistorical, uni- 
versal unity between women based on a generalized notion of their 
subordination. Instead of analytically demonstrating the production 
of women as socioeconomic political groups within particular local 
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contexts, this analytical move limits the definition of the female 
subject to gender identity. 


Women are not a monolithic group. Neither are Muslims. To speak 
of “women in Islam” presupposes that there is an uncontested, uni- 
versal understanding and implementation of Islam and that it affects 
all Muslim women, all over the world, similarly. In this chapter, I 
outline the history of Pakistan’s experience with “Islamic” laws and 
their impact on women and trace some of the links between the 
state, religion, and women’s organizations in shaping women’s lives 
in Pakistan. I argue that in order to fully understand the current 
position of women in Pakistani society,’ one must look at the 
history of Pakistan and the role of the state in actively formulating 
and promoting a specific definition of womanhood. It was dur- 
ing General Zia ul-Haq’s regime that Pakistan “returned” to Islam 
and tradition. By invoking Islam as a universal code of conduct, 
and by posing the “West” as the “Other’—the common enemy of 
Muslims—Zia imposed a unified identity on a nation fraught with 
ethnic and political strife. This demarcation of the “Other” also 
served as a mechanism for social control in Pakistan since it did not 
simply refer to Western countries alone, but also to those elements 
in society that were seen as emulating the West. In other words, 
this demarcation also singled out the “Other within” as a target for 
social policy and reform. 

Since it is often the position of women that sets Muslim culture 
apart from other “Western” cultures—in the eyes of Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike—Zia turned to women as a tool and as a sym- 
bol of his transformation of Pakistan into the ideal Islamic state. 
In this chapter, I focus mainly on the influence of General Zia 
ul-Haq’s reign in fostering and reinforcing certain ideologies that 
have been detrimental to the position of women in Pakistani cul- 
ture. Like Kandiyoti (1991, 2), I argue that a “detailed examination 
of the political projects of contemporary states and of their histori- 
cal transformations” is critical in furthering our understanding of 
women in Muslim societies. Furthermore, I also argue that nation- 
alism, the search for cultural authenticity in postcolonial nations, 
and the struggles and dilemmas of women’s activism in Muslim 
cultures are also central to advancing the discussion on women in 
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Islam. By doing so, I hope to shift the debate about women in Islam 
away from purely exegetical explanations to analyses that consider 
the links between the state and its various institutions, cultural 
notions of womanhood and nationalism, and women’s movements 
in actively formulating and reformulating gender ideology in a 
given society.’ 


Pre-Independence to 1977 


The governments that were in place before Zia kept the fundamen- 
talist religious groups on a tight leash. The state, up until then, at 
least paid lip service to the rights of women and other minorities, 
even if real progress was in fact slow. Women were acknowledged 
as a powerful political force. Elite women were an integral part of 
the independence movement leading to Pakistan’s liberation from 
British rule in 1947. They took part in public demonstrations even 
when they were tear-gassed, lathi-charged (beaten with batons), 
and arrested for their participation. Their involvement in politics 
gave birth to new aspirations in women. As early as 1942, Lady 
Martab Ali—a politically active woman—said the following: “The 
days have gone when Punjab’s Muslim women were considered fit 
only for cooking and minding children. It is now essential for them 
to take an equal share of responsibility with their menfolks in the 
field of politics” (quoted in Mumtaz and Shaheed 1987, 45). 

The lives of Muslim women of the Indian subcontinent had 
changed with their participation in the struggle for independence. 
As Mumtaz and Shaheed (1987, 47) argue, “the nationalist strug- 
gle provided the environment in which Muslim women broke 
through traditional rules and restrictions, cast off their veils, left 
their homes, approached strangers, confronted police, and entered 
politics.” But once the crisis had passed, and independence was 
won, women were no longer needed as a political tool for gathering 
support.* Women’s political activities were now redirected toward 
relief and charity work for the masses of immigrants coming from 
India. But these activities coincided with women’s roles as mothers, 
wives, and nurturers, thus they were not met with much resistance. 
Women also became teachers and entered the medical profession in 
large numbers. Both of these professions were also in keeping with 
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women’s roles as caretakers and nurturers. The need for women 
doctors was further necessitated due to tradition that dictated that 
women’s bodies should not be seen by nonfamilial men. 

Even though women were entering the public sphere in larger 
numbers than before, the traditional gender ideology remained 
intact. At the same time that women were challenging the bound- 
aries between the public and private spheres, they were now also 
expected to adhere to stricter standards of decency and morality. 
In the case of Pakistan, as Rouse (1999) points out, women pushed 
for segregated work environments so that they would be free 
from harassment and their morality would not be suspect. Thus, 
women’s struggles in the postindependence era were constrained 
and shaped by the prevailing social norms and attitudes regarding 
gender and sexuality even as they challenged some of those norms. 
In their struggle to work in a nonhostile environment, women 
ended up reinforcing the very segregation that they had set out to 
challenge. Kandiyoti (1998: 283) makes a similar argument about 
women’s entrance into the public sphere in Turkey. She argues that 
“the fact that women were no longer secluded or veiled might have 
mandated new forms of Puritanism that could be activated as a 
symbolic shield in a society where femininity was... incompatible 
with a public presence.” Similarly Najmabadi (1993) argues that as 
women in Iran gained entrance into the public sphere they imposed 
new standards of behavior on themselves, thus “sanitizing” and 
de-sexualizing their presence and language. 

Until 1977, women had been used strategically by both the 
independence movement as well as the postindependence state. In 
an effort to mobilize the masses, the independence movement had 
reached out to the women of the subcontinent. The newly inde- 
pendent state of Pakistan called on its women for social service as 
well as to fill the ranks of teachers, doctors, and even bankers and 
government officials. This helped bolster the economy as well as 
promote a modern and “Westernized” image of Pakistan to the 
international community. Women had proven to be effective par- 
ticipants for gaining independence and building a new state. 

Although women may have been used strategically by both the 
pre- and post-independence state, they were not a passive group. 
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Their involvement with the independence struggle and their lim- 
ited participation in the postindependence economy heightened 
their political consciousness. They became active in women’s rights 
struggles. Begum Ra’ana Liaquat Ali, the wife of the first prime 
minister of Pakistan, was one of the most prominent women lead- 
ers of the time. She founded the Women’s Voluntary Service in 
1948, which dealt mainly with relief work for refugees from India. 
In 1949 she convened a conference (mostly attended by the workers 
from the Women’s Voluntary Service), which resulted in the for- 
mation of the All Pakistan Women’s Association (AP WA). 

Although APWA was, and still is, mostly urban-oriented and 
concerned with income-generating activities and improving health 
care and education for women—or in Molyneux’s (1985) terms, 
with practical needs—it also takes part in political activities. APWA 
recommended, in 1953, that at least 10 seats should be reserved for 
women in the National and Provincial Assemblies and pushed for 
the passage of the Family Law Ordinance of 1961. APWA enjoyed 
the full support of the government since it was initiated by the 
prime minister’s wife. Its image as mostly a welfare-oriented orga- 
nization has also enabled it to maintain a good working relation- 
ship with the state over the years. 

One of the most important victories of women’s organizations 
at this time was in the area of family law. In 1961 the government 
passed the Family Law Ordinance, which dealt primarily with 
divorce and polygamy. A man could not divorce his wife through 
an oral proclamation anymore. He had to register the divorce with 
the courts. Further, if a man wished to have multiple wives he 
needed permission from his current wife/wives in order to do 
so. The ordinance also asserted a woman’s right (over that of her 
family) to choose whom she would marry as well as to initiate 
divorce. Yet, the Family Law Ordinance—although a considerable 
victory for women activists—was only a moderate reform when 
compared to other Muslim countries. Tunisia, Turkey, and Iran 
had made much more drastic changes in their family laws, by out- 
lawing polygamy altogether, for example (Mumtaz and Shaheed 
1987). But the place of women in Pakistani society has always been 
a contested issue. The state was unlikely to support civil society 
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organizations that called for radical change, for the fear of alien- 
ating the masses. Indeed, many civil society organizations them- 
selves were unlikely to ask for radical changes for they did not want 
to lose legitimacy in the eyes of the people. Thus, women’s own 
activism waned until Zia ul-Huq’s reign (1977-1988) provided a 
fresh impetus to the women’s movement. 

The postindependence state in Pakistan may not have radically 
improved women’s position, but as some commentators argue, it at 
least cultivated an environment that held promise. In 1973 Nusrat 
Bhutto, wife of then prime minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, was one 
of the co-introducers at the United Nations of the Convention for 
the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women. According to 
Weiss (1993, 98), this was “an act symbolizing that Pakistan saw 
itself at the forefront of initiatives empowering women worldwide. 
Pakistani women began entering the workforce and government 
service in unprecedented number.” But these changes in policies 
were felt by only a small group of professional, middle, and upper- 
middle class women as Shaheed points out (1999, 156): 


Unfortunately, however, these redefinitions of the parameters of 
women’s personal lives were largely insulated by boundaries of 
class privilege in metropolitan locations. Class identity shielded the 
women who embodied these changes from public visibility and 
overt criticism. For other women, changes were far less dramatic, 
the most important being the increased access to and acceptability 
of education, with the bonus of increased mobility. 


Still, that the Bhutto era cultivated a promising environment is 
further attested to by the fact that Shirkat Gah—a feminist orga- 
nization that tried to create awareness about women’s issues—was 
formed under Bhutto’s rule in 1975. Shirkat Gah was decidedly 
different from other women’s organizations of the time, such as 
APWA, in that it sought to address women’s strategic interests 
and not just their practical needs. Shirkat Gah was involved in 
consciousness-raising, undertook research on women, and pro- 
vided legal and medical assistance (Mumtaz and Shaheed 1987). 
But it was only after Zia came to power that Shirkat Gah became an 
extremely significant actor in the struggle for women’s rights. 
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As I have argued, although individual leaders may have advo- 
cated women’s rights, in the end their political ambition won over 
their activism. Women of the subcontinent had been the symbol of 
tradition and morality for such a long time, that to challenge such 
beliefs would have been to alienate the masses. Although there 
were no radical shifts in the public discourse regarding gender in 
the pre-Zia period, the state had taken some practical measures in 
the areas of legislature and public education that were promising. 


Zia’s Rule: 1977-1988 


The promising future of women’s empowerment in Pakistan sud- 
denly became bleak when Zia came to power in 1977. He estab- 
lished himself by overthrowing the “un-Islamic” government of 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto (who was subsequently hanged under Zaia’s 
orders) in a military coup. Immediately, Zia began looking for a 
way to legitimize and prolong his military rule. He found the per- 
fect tool in Islam. In his address to the nation in 1979, he said: “It 
is not easy to reform a degenerate society. It requires courage, time 
and continuous struggle. Those who think this work can be done 
in a day or a week are ignoring the reality” (Mohammad 1979, 6). 
He was preparing the country for his long military rule. 

In an effort to cultivate support for his rule, he turned to those 
factions in Pakistani society that had been the most threatened 
by democratization—religious fundamentalists and feudal lords. 
He found an ally in the Jamaat-e-Islami—an extreme right-wing 
fundamentalist group—which had fared very badly in all the previ- 
ous elections. But now Jamaat-e-Islami had a perfect opportunity 
to enforce its vision of Islam on the rest of the country. As Afiya 
Zia (1994, 1) notes: “The emotional appeal of a symbol [Islam] 
which would ward off ‘corrupt’ Western influences, the support 
of an obscurantist, politically thwarted minority and a concerted 
military backing, implanted Zia ul-Haq’s Islamic dictatorship 
firmly into power.” 

The proof of his Islamization effort had to be manifested in a 
way that was visible and drastic. Thus Zia turned his attention 
to the women of Pakistan whose growing visibility in the public 
sphere had been a cause of concern for religious parties as well 
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as for the general population to some extent.” By suggesting that 
women’s work outside the house was a Western and anti-Islamic 
concept, Zia was able to manipulate the anxiety and tensions caused 
by the changing social structure as women entered the workforce. 
A “return” to Islam signified a return to a traditional/patriarchal 
social structure—one that would undo the damage, the uncer- 
tainty, and anxiety caused by the “Westernization” of Pakistan as 
symbolized by women’s entry into the workforce. 

Zia’s vision of the “ideal Islamic state” appealed not only to the 
Islamic fundamentalists and patriarchal sects in Pakistani society, but 
also to the nationalist and the anticolonialist sentiments searching 
for cultural authenticity. Vaid and Sangari (quoted in Moghadam 
1994, 15) make a similar argument about how sati (widow immo- 
lation) is seen as “a symbolic event which has the power to hold 
together all that seems to be in danger of falling apart: the extended 
family, female obedience to patriarchal norms... Hindu tradition, 
Indian spirituality and the nation itself.’ Further, defending this 
practice is seen as resisting and struggling against modernization, 
“Westernization,” and a colonial legacy. In the same way, funda- 
mentalist Islamic practices were glorified under Zia as being more 
“authentic” and nationalistic. 

It is no surprise, then, that Zia turned his attention to the 
women of Pakistan. Women and their position in Muslim culture 
have long served as a “boundary marker” between the colonized 
Muslim societies and their Western rulers. As Ahmed (1992), 
Chatterjee (1993), and Kandiyoti (1998) argue, women’s bodies 
(and their veiling) have served as long-standing symbols of Muslim 
cultural authenticity and resistance to colonial rule. No matter 
how “‘Westernized” the public sphere (men) became, people could 
take comfort in the private sphere (women) as being untouched, 
unharmed, and unspoiled by “Westernization.” Thus when Zia 
called for a return to Islam, his call did not fall on deaf years. He 
was able to manipulate to his advantage centuries of anxiety about 
colonial penetration. 

Zia immediately took several symbolic, nonlegal as well as legal 
measures in order to “Islamize” Pakistan. He vowed to return 
Pakistan (read: women) to the Islamic way of life. One of his favor- 
ite slogans was to return the women of Pakistan to the “chadar [a 
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very long scarf which covers most of the body] and the chardivari 
[the four walls of the house].’” Women’s hard won rights of the pre- 
and post-independence eras were the first ones to be taken away as 
Zia began implementing his vision of Islamic Law. 


Zia’s Nonlegal Policies 


Since its inception, Zia’s regime launched an aggressive campaign 
to reform society. In his 1979 address he said, “every citizen of the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan should reform himself according to 
the dictates of Islam so that this country and society is reformed as 
whole...in order to achieve this, we all have to endeavour collec- 
tively and individually” (Muhammad 1979, 20). He urged people 
not only to reform themselves but also their neighbors. It became 
incumbent on every Muslim to ensure that others were following 
Islamic principles in their daily lives. This created an atmosphere of 
unprecedented communal vigilantism. As always, women in public 
spaces were to feel the burden of this change. “It appeared to be 
giving everyone the license to pass judgement on the ‘morality’ of 
people in public spaces, the prime indicator of which seemed to be 
women’s apparel and presence” (Mumtaz and Shaheed 1987, 72). 

In 1979, in Lahore, an incident took place that revealed the 
impact of this vigilantism. A woman entered a bakery in a well- 
to-do neighborhood and was slapped by a male stranger for not 
covering her head. The incident was especially shocking since it 
took place in an upper class neighborhood, where even Western 
dress was quite common before Zia. This vigilantism also afforded 
the police the opportunity to harass men and women who were out 
in public together. The police in Pakistan had done that previously 
too (usually to extort a bribe from the couple involved), but now 
instead of choosing secluded areas, late at night, they were free to 
question anybody at anytime. Women who were seen as un-Islamic 
in their dress or behavior became a target for these vice squads. 

In his continued efforts to Islamize Pakistan, Zia sent out 
another set of directives aimed at women’s dress. In 1980, the 
government issued orders that all female government employees 
wear the “national dress” and also wear chadars (long scarf) on top 
of their clothes to cover their heads. These notices were sent out 
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to government offices including Pakistan television. Overnight, 
the appearance of women on television changed drastically. They 
could now only appear in full sleeves and with their heads covered. 
Women who refused to follow these orders lost their jobs. 

Even the content of television plays took a sudden turn. Prior to 
Zia’s Islamization: 


T.V. plays either dealt thematically with mainstream social prob- 
lems, or were melodramatic adaptations of popular Urdu novels. A 
few women made their mark in the media by producing and writ- 
ing scripts for T.V. plays which introduced themes concerned with 
women’s oppression and their struggles within their domestic lives. 


(Zia 1994, 42) 


After 1977, the working woman was often depicted as the cause of 
society’s moral decay. Themes dealing with marriage, family, and 
religion came to dominate television almost exclusively. 

The construction of womanhood and women’s sexuality is a 
curious paradox under Zia. Women’s sexuality does not appear 
to be something that can be controlled by them—they are always 
sexual just by simply being a woman. This omnipresent sexuality 
is also seen as a destructive force causing fitna—disorder or chaos. 
Women entice, seduce, and corrupt the men by the mere flash 
of a bare arm or a fly-away tuft of hair. Yet they seem to entice, 
seduce, and corrupt not for any physical pleasure or sexual grati- 
fication of their own but simply out of capriciousness. According 
to Muslim theologians, women possess qaid power—“the power to 
deceive and defeat men, not by force, but by cunning and intrigue” 
(Mernissi 1985, 33). The concepts of fitna and qaid culminate in a 
construction of women and sexuality that is at once aggressive— 
they have the power to corrupt—as well as passive—they do not 
seek sexual gratification. Thus, “the onus of transgression falls on 
the woman and not the man, since he is in fact often seen as the 
victim of her sexuality” (Zia 1994, 15). Most of Zia’s rules and 
regulations seemed to be informed by, as well as reinforced by, this 
paradoxical construction of women and their sexuality. 

In keeping with this specific understanding of women and their 
sexuality, the state targeted television advertisements under the 
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pretext of eliminating obscenity. Obscenity in this case meant the 
presence of women. Since the very presence of women was a dan- 
ger to the morality of the whole country, the state issued orders 
that women must be eliminated from “commercials advertising 
products having ‘little or no relevance to women’” (Mumtaz and 
Shaheed 1987, 81). This meant that women appeared only for prod- 
ucts that reinforced the idea that women belonged in the “chadar 
and the chardivari” —sewing machines, laundry detergents, etc. 

Next, the government targeted colleges and mandated that all 
girls wear chadars to school, even though the majority of colleges 
were sex segregated. Zealous Muslims now had ample opportunity 
to impose their sense of morality on women. There were incidents 
of teachers refusing to teach women who were not wearing chadars, 
lecturers refusing to let women sit in the front row, and others who 
preferred not to have women in their classrooms at all. This was 
indeed a slippery slope that the state had started upon: Not only 
was it “un-Islamic” for women to leave their heads bare, but it was 
also becoming un-Islamic to be outspoken, to drive a car, to have 
a career, and to fail to show deference to men. 

Another area where the state’s ideology regarding women and 
sexuality is very clear is sports. Under Zia, Pakistani women’s teams 
were not allowed to travel abroad to compete. Women could only 
play sports wearing “Islamic dress” (long sleeves and full pants) 
and even then only in front of an all female audience. No simi- 
lar restrictions were put on men’s sports teams. Apparently, the 
sight of a male athlete’s legs was not sufficient to jeopardize the 
moral integrity of the nation. The restrictions on women athletes 
reinforced the understanding of women’s sexuality as causing fitna, 
while the fact that women were not banned from watching men 
play sports denied them the role of being desiring subjects. 

At the same time that the state was pushing for women to return 
to the “chadar and the chardivari,’ poor rural women continued 
to work on agricultural activities alongside men without causing 
alarm. Shaheed (1999, 154) gets right to the issue: 


The leaders of the political discourse were notably not (and still 
are not) interested in the conditions of women working in the 
fields... Their primary concern, of course was how to obtain power 
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and retain power. And women and gender issues were relevant only 
insofar as the issue was how to cope with (and control) the implica- 
tions of changing social and economic circumstances. 


The fact that poor agricultural women were not the target of Zia’s 
policies only reveals the political motives behind his so-called 
Islamization. He wished to confine those women to the house 
whom he considered to be “Westernized” and a threat to the patri- 
archal system—women working in professional fields, factories, 
sports, television, etc. All of these women challenged traditional 
norms by showing a visible presence in the public sphere, and thus 
provoked a response by a state whose legitimacy rested in tradition, 
patriarchy, and anti-Western sentiment. 

There were other changes that Zia introduced as well, such 
as banning women in the foreign service from serving abroad or 
preventing women from being hired at banks—which were all 
controlled by the state. Since none of these were “legal” changes, 
there was no paper trail, and no recourse for women who were 
wronged by these informal policies. 

Two things that are most prominent about all of these measures 
introduced by the state: (1) they were informed by and reinforced a 
specific understanding about the “nature” of women and sexuality 
and (2) they created an adverse ideological climate for women. And 
although the state’s policies regarding women on television and 
government service have changed since Zia’s reign, and the media 
is bolder than it used to be, the ideas regarding women and sexual- 
ity promoted by Zia have become deeply entrenched in Pakistani 
society. To try to change them has been and will continue to be an 
uphill battle. 


Zia’s Legal Measures 


Along with all the nonlegal tactics that Zia employed, he also 
introduced a series of legal changes, the consequences of which 
have been devastating. Once again, his reforms seemed to be 
informed by and promoted a specific construction of woman- 
hood. In addition to the view of women’s sexuality as passive yet 
destructive, there were two more guiding principles behind his 
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legal changes: women as repositories of family honor and women 
as the property of the men in their family. Such a cultural con- 
struction of women, in conjunction with Zia’s legal reforms, paved 
the way for rampant abuse of women, within both the family and 
the criminal justice system. 

The law that has been the most damaging to women and has 
aroused much indignation and controversy over the years is the 
Zina Ordinance of 1979 (part of the Hudood Ordinance that deals 
with fornication, adultery, rape, theft, alcohol consumption, and 
defamation). The Zina Ordinance encompasses only adultery, for- 
nication, and rape. For the first time in the history of the country, 
fornication became a crime punishable by law. Also, statutory rape, 
which up until then was defined as sex with or without the consent 
of a female under the age of 14, was no longer a crime. Further, it 
eliminated the possibility of marital rape. According to the ordi- 
nance, by definition, a person could only rape a “woman or man, 
as the case may be, to whom he or she is not validly married” 
(Muhammad 1979: A-36). The maximum punishment (known 
as Hadd) for adultery/fornication (Zina) or rape (Zina bil-jabr) is a 
mandatory sentence once either has been proven according to the 
requirements of the ordinance. The maximum sentence for these 
crimes is stoning to death at a public place when the accused is a 
muhsan (married and Muslim). If the accused is a non-muhsan then 
he or she receives a hundred lashes in a public place. This punish- 
ment can only be issued if at least one of the following criteria 
are met: (1) the accused confesses or (2) the act of penetration is 
witnessed by four adult, pious Muslim men (when the accused 
is a Muslim) or any four adult men (when the accused is a non- 
Muslim). The testimony of women or the victim is not admissible 
(Muhammad 1979, A-36). 

Because of these stringent requirements for proof, Hadd sen- 
tences are rare, or they are overturned before the punishment can 
be executed. Instead these cases are tried at a lower level of punish- 
ment known as Tazir. The Tazir punishment for extramarital sex 
is up to ten years in prison, thirty lashes in a public place, and a 
fine of indeterminate amount. The Tazir punishment for rape is 
up to 25 years in prison and thirty lashes in a public place (Zina 
Ordinance). 
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There are several problems with these laws. First, the law protects 
rapists who commit a crime in front of non-Muslims or women, 
or even in front of Muslim men who are not “pious” or of “good 
repute.” At the same time it leaves rape victims to be charged with 
extramarital sex—Zina—when they fail to prove that they were 
indeed raped. Yet all these problems did not come to light until 
1981 when a judge sentenced—for the first time—a man, Allah 
Bux, and his wife, Fehmida, to death by stoning and 100 lashes, 
respectively. This case caused an uproar, which spurred Shirkat Gah 
into action. Shirkat Gah called for meetings of all women’s organi- 
zations and concerned individuals. These meetings resulted in the 
formation of Women’s Action Forum (WAF). All the members of 
Shirkat Gah also became members of WAF. 


Within six months of its formation, WAF had chapters in four major 
cities in three of the four provinces of Pakistan. By 1983 WAF had 
more than a dozen endorsing organizations. As a platform, it was 
endorsed by the oldest and most established women’s organization, 
APWA. (Mumtaz and Shaheed 1987, 74) 


WAF’s immediate concern was with Zina cases. They fought 
legal battles for many of the victims and at the same time spread 
awareness about the unjust laws. The attention given to these laws 
by women’s organizations (spearheaded by WAF) often resulted in 
the sentences being overturned or lessened. This was precisely what 
happened in the case of Safia Bibi, in 1983. She was an 18-year-old 
blind peasant girl who had been raped by her local landlord and 
his son. As a result she became pregnant, but the baby died after 
birth. Both the landlord and his son were acquitted due to insuf- 
ficient evidence while Safia Bibi was charged with Zina because 
her pregnancy was viewed as a self-confession. She was sentenced 
to three years in prison, ordered to receive 15 lashes in public, and 
awarded a fine of Rs.1000. The punishment was never carried out 
because the charges were dropped by a higher court due to public- 
ity. But not all rape victims have been so fortunate. In 1983, Lal 
Mai, another rape victim, was charged with Zina and became the 
first woman to be publicly flogged. She was given 15 lashes (by a 
man) in front of a crowd of between 5,000 and 8,000 people. 
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How can we understand these laws and their impact in light 
of the construction of women as repositories of honor and as the 
property of men? As mentioned earlier, under these laws mari- 
tal rape and statutory rape were not acknowledged as crimes. The 
symbolic significance of this change was immense. Consent, which 
up until then was a woman’s right, became a nonissue. Consent 
now resided with the men in the family—the father in the case of 
unmarried girls, and the husband in the case of married women. 
Even in cases of rape, if the accused could prove that he believed 
himself to be married to the victim, the accused was acquitted. 
The message was clear—women were men’s property and men can 
do with them as they pleased. 

The manner in which the punishment of public flogging is exe- 
cuted is also telling in this regard. “The stripes shall be applied in 
the case of a male, while he is standing and in the case of a female, 
while she is sitting’ (Muhammad 1979: A-52). The floggings are 
administered by a man. The fact that the women sit (presumably 
on the ground) while they are given lashes is particularly signifi- 
cant in a Pakistani context where a person belonging to a lower 
class or status will normally be seated lower than one who is of 
a higher social class/status. Thus, the public floggings serve as a 
reminder of women’s status in relation to men. As the executor of 
the punishment, the man stands towering over the woman who 
cowers on the ground. This is a symbolic reenactment of the power 
men have over women as their “owners” and “lords.” 

Because the women are also considered the repositories of their 
family honor (more specifically the honor of the men in their 
family), the punishment has to be carried out in public. The shame 
of a woman charged with adultery is not just hers, but her whole 
family’s. Thus punishment cannot be a private matter. There must 
be other witnesses in order to reinforce the fact that the woman 
has dishonored her whole family and brought embarrassment and 
disgrace upon them. 

The entrenchment of the idea of women as property, and the 
opportunities afforded by the new laws, led to rampant harassment 
of women by their families. Jahangir and Gilani (1990, 103) report, 
“often husbands file Zina cases against their wives or former wives, 
either to keep them in forced marriages or simply to humiliate 
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them.” There have also been instances in which ex-husbands have 
filed Zina charges in order to keep their ex-wives from remarry- 
ing. As mentioned earlier, under the Family Law Ordinance 1961, 
a couple is required to register their divorce. But since the Zina 
Ordinance, husbands will often lie about registering the divorce 
only to turn around and file Zina charges against their wives when 
they become involved with someone else. Even fathers will bring 
Zina charges against their daughters or rape charges against their 
daughter’s husband when she marries against the family’s wishes. 
Human Rights Watch (1992, 63) reports: “Of the 44 women 
in Karachi Central Jail in 1987 who were charged with Hudood 
Offenses, over half were accused of having committed Zina due to 
leaving their homes with a man of their choice...” As Chadbourne 
(1999) notes, this practice is far from over; women even in present- 
day Pakistan have to deal with false accusations from their own 
families. The criminal justice system has traditionally favored 
the family (although as Chadbourne reports this is beginning to 
change) since it is inconceivable to some that a father, whose honor 
resides in his daughter, would falsely accuse her of illicit sex. 

If the idea of women as property played into the hands of the 
male family members, the idea of women as repositories of fam- 
ily honor played right into the hands of groups outside the family. 
Now women’s bodies could be used as tools of vengeance in family 
vendettas or by the police “both to extort money and to exercise 
social control over women and, through them, the broader popu- 
lation” (Human Rights Watch 1992, 64). In 1990 the police took 
four women from their house, when they could not find the male 
relatives who were the subjects of the search. The police detained 
the women illegally and molested them. The women were released 
when the wanted men finally surrendered themselves—nine hours 
later (Human Rights Watch 1992). Women’s bodies and the threat 
to their chastity (and hence to the family honor) were used as a 
means to coerce the male relatives into turning themselves in. 

So far I have discussed how the traditional gender ideology 
upheld and legally sanctioned during Zia’s time, and promoted the 
abuse of women both within and outside of the family. This gen- 
der ideology was crucial in legitimizing Zia’s reign. Because all 
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the changes regarding women were very visible and very extreme, 
it gave the impression that the society was undergoing a profound 
Islamic transformation. Women were the living manifestation of 
his program of Islamization and of Pakistan’s superiority over the 
“West.” In reality, he had not alleviated any of the real problems 
of Pakistani society—class hierarchies, corruption, poverty, and 
inequality all stayed intact or got worse. 

The combined effect of his propaganda about Pakistan’s/Islam’s 
superiority, the prevalent gender ideology (i.e., women as a destruc- 
tive sexual force, as repositories of family honor and as property), 
and the near impossibility of women victims to prove crimes against 
them was to foster an atmosphere of denial and privatization of 
criminal activities (especially against women) in the country.’ In 
his address to the nation in 1979, Zia stated: “With the introduc- 
tion of Islamic system, crimes will be eliminated...” (Muhammad 
1979, 20). Needless to say, crime was not eliminated; it was merely 
privatized (for instance marital rape, domestic abuse, incest). The 
head medicolegal officer for the city of Karachi told Human 
Rights Watch “women bluff, women make up stories, women 
he.” Another medicolegal officer added, “all girls who come here 
[in rape cases] for an examination have gone (to have sex) will- 
ingly, and the poor boy gets stuck in jail his whole hfe” (Human 
Rights Watch 1999, 48). A prosecutor reported to Human Rights 
Watch, “Incest does not occur here...” (1999, 20). The chief attor- 
ney of Punjab revealed to the same researchers, “In Pakistan there 
is no rape as a consequence of sexual frustration... Rape in the 
West is a sickness. Ours is not a sick society” (p. 50, italics added). 
Even the federal shariat court (an Islamic appellate court, with the 
power to change the findings and sentencing of any case under the 
Hudood laws), operating under the assumptions that a father’s honor 
resides in his daughter’s chastity and that Pakistan is an Islamic 
country (and thus crime-free), acquitted a man who was convicted 
and sentenced to the maximum punishment in two different trials 
for raping his nine-year-old daughter. Their reasoning was: “[I]n 
essence... [the court] could not accept that a father would rape or 
even abuse his own flesh and blood” (Human Rights Watch 1999, 
51, brackets in original). 
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Zia set the precedent for privatizing crimes against women in order 
to uphold the image of a crime-free Islamic nation and to bolster his 
support with the traditional power holders in Pakistani society (feudal 
lords, religious sects). But if his intention was really to privatize crime, 
why would he criminalize adultery and fornication? Would it not 
make more sense to cover up the existence of extramarital sex in 
order to maintain the facade of an ideal Islamic country? I believe 
the answer lies, once again, in the use of women in this game of 
legitimacy. Adultery and fornication laws impact women dispropor- 
tionately. Since pregnancy could be used as a self-confession, women 
became the most vulnerable to these accusations. But a woman who 
was sexually active outside of marriage posed a serious threat to Zia’s 
process of Islamization (and hence to his image as well). Such a woman 
chose to willfully challenge the concepts of women as property and 
as repositories of family honor; such a woman was “Westernized” 
and was a threat to the status quo and to the traditional power holders 
with whom Zia’s strength resided. She had to be punished—and in 
such a way that made an example of her to the rest of society. 

Rape, on the other hand, does not threaten the status quo; in 
fact it reinforces it. It reinforces the power of feudal lords over their 
serfs, of the rich over the poor, of the military/police over civilians,® 
and ultimately of men over women. Thus rapists go unpunished 
whereas rape victims get charged with adultery so that they would 
think twice before they accuse those in power. 

During Zia’s time, the discourse on women and sexuality was 
dominated by the following beliefs: (1) women’s sexuality is a neg- 
ative, destructive, and omnipresent force that must be curtailed, 
(2) women are repositories of family (more specifically men’s) 
honor, and (3) women are men’s property. These beliefs are not 
independent of each other; often they work together to enable 
increased scrutiny, vigilantism, harassment, and abuse of women 
in public as well as private spheres. Although these ideas regard- 
ing women were not novel—indeed they would not have been so 
widely accepted if there were not a precedent for them in Pakistan’s 
male-dominated society—dZia’s reign gave new life to them and 
entrenched them further. 

The specific ideology and policies regarding women, as promoted 
by Zia, not only served to define the parameters of womanhood, 
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but, as I have argued, also served to give Pakistan the semblance 
of a transformed, anti-Western, ideal Islamic state. This was cru- 
cial in legitimizing Zia’s overextended military rule. Through 
his program of Islamization he managed to reinforce the status 
quo and appease those factions of Pakistani society that would be 
endangered by democratization. Furthermore, he manipulated the 
anxieties of a relatively young postcolonial nation in its search for 
cultural authenticity, thus ensuring his long reign. 

Ironically, it was during Zia’s repressive regime that women’s 
activism reached unprecedented heights. Women’s organizations 
became very aggressive and outspoken with a clear political (as 
opposed to only welfare) agenda. Never before had their rights 
been so overtly threatened by the state. Zia’s Hudood Ordinance 
and more specifically laws regarding Zina caused an uproar that 
resulted in the formation of WAF. WAF and its supporters agitated 
on behalf of many people accused and sentenced under the Zina 
laws. In 1983-84 WAF also protested against the proposed Law of 
Evidence, which weighed the testimony of two women as equal to 
that of one man. After much agitation and many protests, the final 
version of the adopted law required the testimony of two women 
to equal that of one man in financial matters, while all other cases 
were left to the discretion of the judge. 

WAP’s efforts to mobilize a mass movement on behalf of women 
met with many challenges. Under Zia’s martial law regime all fun- 
damental constitutional rights had been suspended, and all politi- 
cal parties and demonstrations were banned. Those that protested 
often faced the threat of being jailed or lathi-charged. Quite apart 
from the external threats posed to the women’s movement (led 
by WAF) by the state, there were the pressures and fissures that 
the movement faced internally. First, it remained mostly an urban- 
centered movement. Second, involvement in the movement and 
in activism had different consequences for women from different 
classes. As Shaheed (1999, 156) points out: 


For less privileged women, losing jobs was a greater danger than for 
upper-middle-class activists who were better equipped to handle the 
consequences. If jailed, poorer women were more likely to be raped 
[by the police] than better-connected activists. 
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Thus, the women’s movement remained restricted due to its 
inability to address the concerns of women from different class or 
regional backgrounds. Faced with all these obstacles, the ability of 
the women’s movement and WAF in challenging and curtailing 
the power of the state is certainly praiseworthy. 


Post-Zia Pakistan 
Benazir Bhutto: The Promise of a Better Future? 


The state-sanctioned abuse of women that began with Zia has 
continued. Lal Mai was not the last woman to be flogged. The 
number of women in prison charged under the Zina Ordinance has 
steadily gone up, as have the incidents of violence against women 
(Human Rights Watch 1992, 1999). With the mysterious assas- 
sination of Zia in 1988 and the election of Benazir Bhutto’—the 
first woman prime minister of Pakistan and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto’s 
daughter—women’s organizations had hoped that these laws would 
be repealed. Benazir Bhutto was herself an outspoken defender of 
women’s rights. But as Weiss (1993, 103) points out: 


Most individual members of the provincial and national assem- 
blies remained entrenched in patriarchal views of women’s place in 
society. The new listeners to convince were no longer the national 
political leaders but rather the local political elites within the system, 
the ones upon whom the PPP [Bhutto’s party] was dependent for 
political support and survival. 


Her attempts to repeal some of the laws created under Zia also 
met with legal obstacles. According to the Eighth Amendment 
to the Constitution, Zia’s “Islamic” laws were “protected from 
ordinary legislative modification and judicial review” (Human 
Rights Watch 1999, 21). Under this constitutional amendment, 
any government would need the vote of two-thirds of both the 
parliamentary houses in order to repeal them. It also provided 
the president with the authority to dismiss the prime minister 
and dissolve the national assembly, making it crucial for a prime 
minister to have the president’s support in all the political changes 
that he or she wished to implement. 
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By Bhutto’s second term, the country was so fraught with ethnic 
and political turmoil that her activist agendas had to take a back 
seat. Amin’s (1995, 140) description of Pakistan in 1994 is char- 
acteristic of the country during the Bhutto-Sharif-Bhutto-Sharif 
merry-go-round from 1988 to 1999: “The political system suf- 
fered from institutional decay, widespread financial corruption, 
and spiraling ethnic, sectarian, and religious violence, leading to 
near anarchic conditions in certain parts of the country.” Yet in the 
midst of these crises, Bhutto’s government managed to take certain 
symbolic steps toward women’s empowerment. First, Bhutto estab- 
lished a separate women’s ministry, which highlighted the impor- 
tance of women as a separate group that needed government support 
and attention. Second, she initiated the Social Action Programme 
(SAP), Pakistan’s “largest-ever social sector program...intended to 
integrate policies for delivery of social service and facilitate the par- 
ticipation of the poor in development projects...” (Laumann 2000, 
126). Although the SAP failed to meet its goals, it had the effect 
of mainstreaming women’s concerns—with the public as well as 
government bureaucracies. 


Nawaz Sharif: The Anti-NGO Era 


Nawaz Sharif, Zia’s protégé, followed Zia’s footsteps and imple- 
mented further misogynistic laws under the pretense of Islamization. 
In order to “deflect public attention away from more serious 
economic and infrastructural matters” (Weiss 1993, 103), Sharif 
announced: “Simple changes in laws are not enough. I want to 
implement complete Islamic laws...” (Human Rights Watch 1999, 
23). To this end he introduced the Shariat Bill (1991), which eroded 
the power of the constitution by declaring Islamic law as superior 
and able to override any law. This made the legal and criminal 
justice system vulnerable to the court’s own biased interpretation 
of Islamic law. For instance, a woman’s right to marry of her own 
free will (granted under the Family Law Ordinance of 1961) began 
to be questioned as un-Islamic. 

One of the most damaging laws to be passed during Sharif’s 
reign was the Qisas and Diyat Ordinance,'° which was first intro- 
duced by Zia. This law deals with murder, attempted murder, and 
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bodily injury. Qisas refers to retribution (equal to the extent of 
injury caused) and Diyat refers to monetary compensation. These 
laws have had the effect of turning serious crimes into private mat- 
ters. The following quote from a judge illustrates this point: 


The individual victim or his heirs retain from the beginning 
to the end entire control over the matter including the crime and 
the criminal. They may not report it, they may not prosecute the 
offender. They may abandon prosecution of their free will. They 
may pardon the criminal at any stage before the execution of the 
sentence... The state cannot impede but must do its best to assist 
them in achieving their object and in appropriately exercising their 
rights. (Amnesty International 1999) 


This law makes the weakest members of society susceptible to 
coercion and abuse from the strongest members. 

The law further states that in the case of a murder (where Qisas 
would be capital punishment), the accused can only be sentenced 
to a maximum of 14 years if the victim’s heir is also a descendant of 
the offender. Thus, a husband who murders his wife, with whom 
he has children, can only be punished with a maximum of 14 years 
imprisonment. But this assumes that someone from the victim’s 
family seeks justice. It is no surprise then that “honor killings”’— 
where a couple who engages in illicit sex (adultery or fornication) 
is murdered by the woman’s husband or father—have multiplied 
since the ordinance was passed. In reality, there are many more 
female victims of honor killings than men. 

Here again we see the beliefs in women as repositories of 
family honor and as men’s property culminating in a devastating 
practice—not only in the custom of honor killings but also in the 
way that the criminal justice system deals with such incidents. 
For instance, the logic of “grave and sudden provocation” and 
“self-defense” are often employed by the court for excusing such 
behavior (Chadbourne 1999; Human Rights Watch 1999). Even 
though these explanations for honor killings were eventually not 
incorporated into the actual ordinance, they continue to be used 
in courts where judges have a wide measure of discretion when 
dealing with these cases. To illustrate this point, in the case of a 
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man who murdered another man upon finding him in bed with 
his wife, the judge ruled, “I am of the view that the appellant as 
the custodian of the honor of this wife had the right to kill the 
deceased” (Human Rights Watch 1999, 45). 

The implementation of Diyat, together with the prevail- 
ing ideology of women as property, has led to another practice 
that causes much suffering to women. This is the practice of bed- 
e-sulh—handing over a woman or women as compensation for a 
crime. Although Diyat legally covers only monetary compensation, 
and does not include women, the idea of women as property is so 
prevalent that even courts agree on such settlements. Women have 
no more of a voice than the money, land, or other property that 
changes hands in these transactions. 

We can see the long-lasting impact of Zia’s reign in the laws 
that have been passed since 1988, and in the laws that were first 
introduced by him that continue to exist. The Qisas and Diyat 
Ordinance is a direct outcome of the so-called “Islamization of 
Pakistan” started under Zia. It takes the privatization of crimes 
against women one step further by codifying it. The privatization 
of domestic abuse, spousal murder, and honor killings reinforces 
the concepts of women as property and as repositories of family 
honor by giving legal sanction to such crimes. 

Sharif’s government was known for its anti- NGO stance (Khan 
2001; Weiss 1999). There were two major events during his two 
terms that galvanized civil society organizations into action against 
his government. These were: (1) Pakistan’s testing of nuclear 
devices; and (2) the passage of the Shariat Bill. 

After the testing of nuclear devices, Sharif suspended all fun- 
damental rights as guaranteed under the constitution. Pakistan’s 
economic condition worsened as it crumbled under the weight of 
sanctions imposed by Japan and Western countries. Civil society 
organizations came together to organize rallies and protests against 
the government’s militaristic stance and its failure to improve the 
socioeconomic conditions in Pakistan. 

It was at this time, when faced with growing tensions and oppo- 
sition, that the Sharif government decided to move the Shariat bill 
(officially known as the 15th Constitutional Amendment). This 
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was an effort to centralize power in the office of the prime minis- 
ter under the guise of Islamic Law. According to this bill, it would 
be obligatory for the federal government to make the Quran and 
Sunnah (prophet Muhammad’s sayings and actions) the supreme 
law of the country. 

Many NGOs, especially women’s advocacy groups, felt threat- 
ened by these proposed measures and once again agitated against 
them in the form of public rallies and media campaigns. Khan 
(2001) documents instances of harassment and violence faced by 
the critics of the proposed legislation. Sharif further dissolved 
approximately 2,500 NGOs operating in Sindh, Punjab, and the 
North West Frontier Province (NWFP) (now known as Khyber- 
Pukhtoonkhwa) and promoted and reinforced the image of advo- 
cacy groups as un-Islamic and anti-state. As the government’s 
attitude toward women’s advocacy groups worsened, many NGOs 
involved in the National Plan of Action (implemented after the 
Beijing Conference under Bhutto, to improve the status of women 
in Pakistan) resigned from their government posts. 


1999 to Present 


Following a nonviolent military coup d’état in October of 1999, 
the military took the reins of Pakistani government once again 
with General Pervez Musharraf as the leader. He stayed in power 
until 2008 when he stepped down under threat of impeachment. 
His successor, the 11th president of Pakistan, is Asif Zardari, the 
husband of the late Benazir Bhutto.’ During President Musharraf’s 
time, women’s NGOs pushed on a few key issues. Two of these 
were: (1) women’s political participation (which I will deal with in 
more detail later in the book) and establishing quotas for women’s 
seats on a local and national level and (2) repeal of the Hudood 
Ordinance. They made significant gains toward establishing quo- 
tas for political seats, and although the Hudood Ordinance was not 
repealed, Musharraf passed the Protection of Women Act in 2006, 
which stated that rape cases could be tried in civil courts instead of 
Islamic courts. Most recently in December 2010, under President 
Zardari, the federal Shariat court has deemed most aspects of the 
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Protection of Women Act as unconstitutional, thus chipping away 
at the minimum gains made toward this cause. 

As noted above, since Zia’s time, Pakistan has seen a quick 
succession of governments, each of which has had to contend with 
ethnic and political strife. This has led to a growing disenchant- 
ment among the people with political processes and leaders. At the 
same time, Pakistan has witnessed a burgeoning civil society. Not 
wishing to rely on transient governments vulnerable to the whims 
of traditional power holders, many Pakistanis have become actively 
involved in reforming their country. Women’s groups are at the 
forefront of this movement. According to Weiss (1999, 141): 


In Pakistan’s fifty years, it is when women have organized them- 
selves into groups with a political purpose—as lobbyists, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), and in other forms of social 
activism—we have witnessed significant advancement in the con- 
struction of a civil society in the country. 


The women’s movement and women’s organizations in Pakistan 
have certainly played a very active role in the emergence of human 
rights organizations and in inspiring debate about principles of 
democracy and the nature of an Islamic state. They have been 
important in resisting and challenging the power of the state even 
at times when others were forcefully silenced. They have been wit- 
nesses to false promises by various governments and have been at 
the forefront of establishing nongovernmental groups that seek to 
reform Pakistani society. In all of these ways and more, the women’s 
movement has played a critical role in the emergence of a strong 
civil society in Pakistan. 

Yet there are those within the movement who are more criti- 
cal of its accomplishments and feel that it has lost its political edge 
since Zias death. Although the areas of legislation and political 
representation have been actively problematized by the movement 
and other civil society organizations, the areas of culture, tradi- 
tion, and the family have been somewhat ignored. The contin- 
ued focus on the state, though justified and unavoidable during 
Zia’s reign, has hindered a systematic analysis of other sources of 
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women’s oppression, such as the family. Thus, campaigns against 
honor killings, and domestic violence are launched on an ad hoc 
basis after an unfortunate incident reaches the media. These prac- 
tices are not systematically analyzed as outcomes of a patriarchal 
family structure. 

The omission of a critical evaluation of culture and family per- 
haps results from the need to gain legitimacy—an important point 
that I return to in subsequent chapters. Bari and Khattak (2001, 
227) explain: 


If its [the women’s movement’s] demands pose a threat to the basic 
structure that helps the edifice of the state to exist, it will alienate all 
those who are in power. Unable to risk such an eventuality as well as 
dictated by personal investments in relationships within the family, 
women in the movement have kept clear of the family in general. 


Feminists in Pakistan find themselves in a predicament: a noncriti- 
cal stance toward tradition and culture, though more acceptable to 
society, seems to betray feminist principles, while a critical stance 
only swells the ranks of the fundamentalists. 

Feminists need to be especially careful in contemporary Pakistan 
since fundamentalists are gathering support by promoting anti-US 
sentiment and by targeting NGOs as US agents. Since the attacks 
of September 11, 2001, the increased vigor of the “war on terror,” 
and the presence of American military in Afghanistan, Pakistan has 
been dealing with increasing numbers of Taliban members within its 
borders. This is of serious concern to NGOs, especially those deal- 
ing with women’s issues. As I will discuss in subsequent chapters, 
over the last few years, women’s organizations have been specifi- 
cally targeted by violent fundamentalists who have even resorted to 
hurling hand-grenades at the offices of women’s NGOs. 

The purpose of the preceding discussion has been to reveal that 
the position of women in Pakistan (and in other countries) is the 
product of specific, historical, political, and cultural forces and it 
should be analyzed as such. This is not to say that there are no 
similarities between the conditions of women living in Muslim and 
non-Muslim countries across the globe. There certainly are. But 
these similarities do not exist a priori; they are actively produced. 
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It is this process of “making” women and defining womanhood 
in different contexts that should be the focus of feminist and 
transnational feminist inquiry into the lives of women in Muslim 
countries. 

Keeping this is mind, it seems obvious that one cannot pro- 
pose a universal model of revolution, change, activism, or femi- 
nism for addressing women’s needs in different contexts. Although 
I do believe that feminism embodies some universal principles and 
ideas, I believe, and what the next few chapters will reveal is that 
the struggle to achieve those ideals takes its own unique path in 
each new context. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
FUNDAMENTALISM! 


E chapter 1, I discussed the roles of the state and Islamic law in 
shaping the definitions of woman and womanhood in Pakistan. 
In this chapter, I focus on Islamic fundamentalism and the chal- 
lenges it poses to women’s organizations in Pakistan. I look at the 
various responses of women’s organizations to fundamentalism, and 
more specifically, I examine the use of religion as a response to 
fundamentalism—what are the advantages as well as drawbacks to 
employing a religious framework as a strategy? What are its contri- 
butions to the women’s movement? But first, allow me to start with 
fundamentalism. What is it? And how does it affect women? 

Even though fundamentalism is often only connected with Islamic 
fundamentalism in Western media, and even more so in the last ten 
years, there is in fact, no one fundamentalism. In fact, there are mul- 
tiple forms of fundamentalism. Fundamentalisms differ in the factors 
that lead to their emergence and/or encourage their proliferation, 
and in their relationship with the state. There are fundamentalist 
sects of most religions and as such it becomes difficult to discuss 
fundamentalism in general terms. But there are certain aspects of 
fundamentalism that cut across religious boundaries. Often these 
commonalities have to do with women and their relationship with 
and ina particular religion. Some of the common themes of religious 
fundamentalism, as they relate to women are summarized below: 


1. Emphasizing an authentic, universal, and ahistorical “religious 
identity,” which is perceived to be under constant threat 
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2. Viewing women as repositories of this identity (see chapter 1 for 
more detail) 

3. Collapsing the concepts of religion, tradition, and nationalism and 
often using them interchangeably 

4. Using and interpreting religious texts selectively.’ 


These aspects can be seen not only in Islamic fundamentalism 
(Helie-Lucas 1993), but also in Hindu fundamentalism (Jayawardena 
1986; Kumar 1994; Mazumdar 1994), orthodox Judaism (Kaufman 
1994), and Christianity (Papanek 1994). Mazumdar (1994) docu- 
ments the case of Hindu nationalism over the decades and reveals 
the emphasis on women as “the last unpolluted sanctuary” (p. 259). 
Citing a reference from 1931, she drives home her argument: 


If our womanhood is made to lose direction, then the nation’s defeat 
would be complete. If, like the so-called enlightened Westernized 
Indian man, the Indian woman also takes its Western education and 
changes her own nature and religion then our subjection would be 
extended from outside to our innermost core. 


This same sentiment was behind the 2009 attack of Indian women 
at a bar in Mangalore by around 40 Hindu fundamentalists. 
Magnier (2009) documents in his article in Los Angeles Times that 
the women were “slapped, pummeled and yanked by the hair, in 
what they later justified as a bid to safeguard traditional Indian 
culture.’ The group that took responsibility for this attack, Sri 
Ram Sena, had the following to say: “We “are not a group of mad 
men, we are a patriotic group... We are the citizens of this nation, 
and I feel it is our duty to discipline indecent behavior. It is out of 
this sense of duty that we feel the need to safeguard our culture.” 
(Magnier 2009). 

The first three aspects of fundamentalism discussed above— 
emphasizing a threatened authentic identity, viewing women as 
repositories of this identity, and collapsing the concepts of religion, 
tradition, and nation—are clearly reflected in the quotes above. 
Not only is the “Indian identity” under threat from the West/ 
outside, but women are seen as the ultimate symbol of this identity 
and any change in their “nature and religion” signifies a complete 
defeat for the nation. 
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Similarly, Kumar (1994) discusses the case of Muslims and 
Hindus in India raising cries of “Islam in danger” and “Hinduism 
in danger,” respectively, to maintain or reinstate practices that were 
detrimental to the well-being of women. Kumar documents the 
outcry in the Muslim community when a divorced Muslim woman 
was given a settlement according to the Constitution of India and 
not according to Muslim personal laws. The settlement, which was 
more favorable to her than one under Muslim personal laws would 
have been, was seen as an attack on Muslims and Islam. As Kumar 
argues, “the question of maintenance for destitute Muslim women 
was seen as masking an onslaught against the Muslim community 
per se” (p. 288). In the case of Hindus, it was an attempt to reinstate 
sati—widow immolation—that naturally met with resistance. This 
resistance was seen as a “deliberate attempt to marginalize Rajputs” 
and “a cover to attack Rajputs” (p. 288). In both these examples, 
women are clearly represented as repositories of religious identity 
and that identity is perceived to be under constant threat. 

All of the previously discussed aspects of fundamentalism can be 
seen at work in Pakistan as well, and these directly affect women’s 
lives and women’s rights organizations and NGOs. Because of the 
recent, and to some extent unprecedented, rise of fundamentalism 
and fundamentalist groups in Pakistan, women’s NGOs, and the 
women’s movements are left with no choice but to develop their 
own strategies for dealing with this phenomenon. 

But one cannot talk about the relationship between women’s 
NGOs and fundamentalists without taking into account the vari- 
ous degrees of fundamentalisms found in Pakistan. I have already 
laid out the basic tenets of a fundamentalist ideology. But embrac- 
ing this belief system is a spectrum of individuals and groups. For 
instance, not everyone who holds the beliefs outlined above also 
believes in implementing them with the help of force or violence. 
Fundamentalists who are willing to execute their visions of an 
ideal society, including gender relations, by turning to violence are 
at only one end of the spectrum. On the other end of this spectrum 
le people, or groups of people, who are not religious extremists 
themselves, or perhaps not even religious, but who have internal- 
ized certain aspects of a fundamentalist ideology. For instance, they 
too may believe that their religious or national identity is under 
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attack, or that women are the repositories of their national and 
religious identity, but they do not believe in violence as a way of 
getting their message across. This is precisely what makes the task 
of Pakistani women’s NGOs—and in fact of many organizations 
struggling on behalf of women worldwide—so difficult: They are 
not only fighting extremists, they are also struggling against widely 
accepted beliefs that are common to a fundamentalist ideology. 

Women’s NGOs in Pakistan respond to these various degrees 
of fundamentalism differently. The strategies and responses dis- 
cussed in the remainder of this chapter are responses to the less 
extreme kind of fundamentalism—the kind that attacks them 
ideologically rather than physically. The strategies discussed in 
the next section do not apply to the most extreme groups of 
fundamentalists who choose violence as a way of implementing 
their visions of an ideal society. Indeed, such groups do not leave 
any room for dialogue or tactical moves on the part of NGOs as 
I will show below; rather, they force compromises on NGOs. 
Examples of this kind of extremism come mostly from the north- 
ern areas of Pakistan, especially from Khyber Pukhtoonkhwa. By 
analyzing newspaper reports from the last several years, one can 
easily identify this area as having the most antagonistic relation- 
ship with women’s NGOs. 

Physical violence or threat of violence is often used to intimi- 
date NGOs. According to a report in Dawn, the largest circulated 
English-language newspaper in Pakistan (October 15, 2002), 


During the last couple of years the tension between the religious 
circles and the NGOs continued in this province [NWFP, now 
known as, Khyber Pukhtoonkhwa] and various cases of hostilities 
were reported... [I]n some of the areas the clerics had issued reli- 
gious edicts, asking their followers to forcefully marry the girls from 
NGOs...In southern districts hand-grenades were hurled at the 
offices of different NGOs. 


Similarly, Khan (2001) reported: 


Religious extremists attempted to assault a peaceful procession 
organized by the Joint Action Committee in Peshawar on 13 April 
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1999 to protest honour killings... Thousands of religious extremists 
were able to assemble in Peshawar at a public meeting where they 
brazenly threatened those working for human rights and women’s 
rights. Reportedly they pledged to break the limbs and gorge (sic) 
the eyes of activists. (p. 291) 


In February 2004, eight girls’ schools in the Northern district of 
Diamer were set on fire by religious extremists because they were 
funded by NGOs. As reported by Dawn on March 10, 2004: 


The girls [sic] schools in Darel and Tangir tehsils of Diamer dis- 
trict are still shut for fear of fresh attacks by the religious extrem- 
ists... “we are against the women education [sic] as it amounts to 
seducing them and polluting their minds with so-called modern 
education which Islam has always forbidden,” Maulvi Mujeebur 
Rahman of Fukuch, Darel valley said. “The World Bank and the 
IMF have their own agenda in this region and they should desist 
from destroying our traditional and tribal values.” A resident, Abdul 
Quddus, asserted, “Why the Americans are after us...they should 
know this is a sensitive area by every standard and hence the U.S. 
should stop intervening here. 


According to this fundamentalist view, NGOs and donors are ene- 
mies of a Pakistani Islamic society, which in this instance precludes 
a “modern” education (i.e., an education that goes beyond learning 
to read the Quran) for women. 

On July 27, 2006, an article in The Daily Star reported: 


Muslim clerics in Pakistan’s conservative North West Frontier 
Province want local authorities to expel all women working for 
international relief agencies in earthquake affected areas by the end 
of this month. The clerics accuse the women, including Pakistanis 
employed by foreign non-government organisations (NGOs), of 
dressing improperly, mixing with men and drinking alcohol, which 
is banned in Islamic Pakistan. “We are not against the NGOs, but 
we are against them spreading obscenity in society and trying to 
weaken our faith by corrupting our women,” Moazzam Ali Shah, 
head of Tehreek-e-Islaha Muashra, or Movement to Cleanse Society, 
told Reuters in Mansehra town. The clerics have not said what action 
they might take if the women aid workers are not asked to leave. 
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Perhaps the most extreme example of the ongoing battle between 
women’s NGOs and religious extremists is the killing of a women’s 
NGO worker, Zubaida Begum, and her teenage daughter. As it 
was reported in Daily Times, July 9, 2005: 


The assassination of 40-year-old Zubaida Begum, an Aurat 
Foundation activist in Dir, along with her teenaged daughter 
demonstrates the scale of the threat facing all workers, particularly 
women, of non-government organisations (NGO).A statement 
issued on Friday by the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan 
(HRCP) said that an HRCP fact-finding report showed that the 
terrible act was carried out by criminal zealots... The fact that over 
the past year, religious fanatics repeatedly threatened NGOs in the 
NWFP, most frequently over efforts to politically empower women 
and give them a stronger voice in local councils, makes Zubaida 
Begum’s murder all the more ominous, the statement said. “More 
shocking still is the killing of her young daughter and the mocking 
phone calls made to relatives after their tragic deaths.” 


Not all fundamentalist assaults on NGOs and NGO workers are 
physical or violent. Perhaps the strongest weapon in fundamental- 
ists’ arsenal is the emphasis on a threatened Muslim identity. This 
emphasis usually goes hand-in-hand with a conceptualization that 
envisions women as “protectors” of the national/religious identity. 
Consider the following newspaper report from Dawn, September 
17, 2000: 


[Qazi Huassain Ahmad, Chief Jamaat-i-Islami]> criticized the West 
and the NGOs for deceiving women in the name of freedom and 
equality, just to destroy the harmony at home and to promote the 
norms of Western society and culture. He said obligations of con- 
scious women had further increased in the present circumstances to 
save their folks from the influence and deception of the West and 
NGOs... The JI chief warned that under a Jewish conspiracy, efforts 
were being made to eliminate national state boundaries through 
privatization, globalization...and this plan was being executed 
through UN, IMF, World Bank and NGOs... 


In this statement, Qazi Ahmad lists many elements that are threat- 
ening a Muslim/national identity. These threats include the West, 
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NGOs, Jews, the UN, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
World Bank, and even some “Western” values such as freedom, and 
equality. All of these, of course, can be used interchangeably since 
they appear to be part of a grand conspiracy to “destroy the harmony 
at home and to promote the norms of Western society.” Muslim 
women, or true Muslim women, are the last bastion, it seems, against 
this encroaching Westernization and obscenity, as can be seen in the 
following statement by Qazi Ahmad (Dawn, September 17, 2000): 
“Recalling that man and women have equal rights, but have differ- 
ent obligations, Qazi Ahmad said women should turn their homes 
into a fortress of Islam to eliminate obscenity from society.” Once 
again, NGOs and donors are seen as enemies of an Islamic society, 
which in this instance, precludes a “modern” education (that is, an 
education beyond learning how to read the Quran) for women. 
Modernity and Islam are thus posed as oppositional. Modernity is 
equated with vulgarity, obscenity, seduction, and pollution, and 
also with education, sexual equality, and freedom for women. 

But these are not the views of one person alone. More recently, 
in March 2010, the office of World Vision in Mansehra, a Christian 
charity group working to provide relief to people affected by the 
2005 earthquake, was attacked, in which six workers, including 
two women, were killed. Nisar Ahmad Khan (2010) reporting for 
Dawn writes, “The assailants were from different ethnic groups. 
They spoke Urdu, Hindko and Pashto. They rounded up the aid 
workers while shouting at them that they had been warned to stop 
spreading obscenity.” Modernity is also posited as a Western and 
Christian intrusion (thus the references to the World Bank and the 
IMF in Qazi Ahmad’s statement, and why a Christian charity was 
attacked). Islam, on the other hand, is defined as the opposite of all 
that is modern—thus pure, authentic, unpolluted. The selective use 
and interpretation of religion (which can be seen in the insistence 
that Islam has “always forbidden” a modern education), combined 
with the notion of women as repositories of a Muslim identity (as 
seen from the fact that a modern education is forbidden only to 
women), leads to a dichotomy between Islam and modernity that 
only holds true for women and not men. Thus it is girls’ schools 
that are burnt down, women who must wear the traditional dress, 
and women’s education that is forbidden. 
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Since women are considered the repositories of a Muslim iden- 
tity, fundamentalists spend considerable energy convincing the 
public that if women are allowed to come into contact with NGOs 
and NGO workers, they will surely be led astray, thus destroying 
Muslim culture. During the course of my research, I came across 
a copy of a fatwa (religious edict/proclamation) issued by a maulvi 
in Loralai, Baluchistan. The fatwa is titled “Fitna (chaos producing, 
destructive force) NGOs.” The fatwa goes into great detail about 
how NGOs’ real mission is to corrupt Muslim people and turn them 
to Christianity. Because of the length of the fatwa I cannot quote it 
here in full, but here is a glimpse of a passage that deals with NGOs, 
their influence on women, and the threatened Muslim identity: 


In NGO offices, men and women gather together without purdah 
(a veil, or physical separation between the sexes). They travel in 
one car without purdah. They entice people with sewing machines, 
dams, and latrines. Women workers of NGOs go to people’s homes 
and say to the women: “Come to our office. We will train you in 
keeping a clean and healthy house and children. You live in such 
poverty. You should become an NGO worker. You will be paid very 
well.” But their [NGO workers’] real purpose and agenda is to lead 
them astray from Islam. 


The fatwa is signed by several ulemas (religious scholars) of the area, 
along with a statement that reads, “ ‘the real purpose of NGOs, as 
followers of Christianity is to make our women shameless’-—Saudi 
ulema. This statement has been issued by 130 Saudi ulema.” 

This depiction of women’s NGOs and NGO workers is not 
unusual. Fundamentalist discourse often paints women’s NGOs as 
immoral, deceptive, and manipulative organizations. The inclu- 
sion of Saudi ulemas in this fatwa serves several functions and is 
in keeping with fundamentalist thought and agenda in Pakistan. 
First, it gives legitimacy to the claims made by ulemas in Pakistan 
by revealing that these claims are backed not just by Pakistani 
Muslims but by Muslims around the world. The reference to Saudi 
ulemas imposes a unity of thought onto the Muslim world that does 
not really exist. Thus once again, fundamentalists claim a universal 
and ahistorical Muslim identity and brotherhood that overlooks 
the historical, cultural, and social variations in the thought and 
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practice of the Islamic world. Second, since Arab Islam is often 
portrayed as more “authentic,” closer to the truth, and more resis- 
tant to Westernization, a message from Saudi ulemas can be seen as 
a message from the true leaders of the Muslim world. 

Time and again during my interviews, activists would point to 
fundamentalists, and their accusation of NGOs as “Westernized” 
or “maghribzada”’ (West-struck) or Western agents as one of the 
biggest challenges that NGOs and activists face. In light of the his- 
tory of colonization, and the current American presence in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, the notion and appeal of a threatened Muslim identity 
is very strong and perhaps getting stonger. And when this identity 
gets intertwined with notions of nationalism and authenticity, it 
becomes extremely difficult to question this identity and question 
tradition/culture/religion without being accused of Westernization, 
imperialism, and spreading fahashi (obscenity/vulgarity). This lands 
feminists and activists in NGOs in a predicament—a noncritical 
stance toward religion and culture, though more acceptable to 
society, seems to betray feminist principles. But a critical stance 
creates a backlash against NGOs and NGO workers, not only 
swelling the ranks of fundamentalists, but also setting NGOs up as 
a popular target of struggle and resistance. 


NGOs’ Responses to Fundamentalism 


Given the increase in popularity of fundamentalist thought, especially 
in the notion of a threatened Muslim/national identity, and in an Us 
vs. Them ideology, the question then becomes, what is the effect of 
fundamentalism on women’s NGOs and the women’s movement? 
To reiterate the dilemma faced by women’s NGOs and activists, “all 
attempts to struggle on behalf of women’s specific interests are viewed 
as treasons: treason towards the nation or the community, towards 
religion, towards culture, in short towards the ever-threatened iden- 
tity and collusion with the external enemy” (Helie-Lucas 1993, 212). 
Jeffery (1999, 229) also highlights the dilemmas of South Asian femi- 
nists who are critical of tradition and religion: 


Globalization processes have spread Western universalistic frame- 
works that tend to devalue and oust local ones. In South Asia, critics 
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of feminism generally see it as an instance of such processes. When 
feminists critique the family (and also the religious community) as 
a key site of women’s subordination, their assaults on local values 
and identities generate a backlash that decenters their universalis- 
tic claims by pointing to their ethnocentrism, that asserts the equal 
(or even superior) validity of locally produced frameworks, and that 
insists on the contextual specificity of morality. 


Clearly, the question of religion and a Muslim identity is not one 
that can be avoided by NGOs. After all, not only does it limit the 
scope of activism, but also it defines its parameters and its terrain of 
struggle in many ways. I found that there are many different ways 
that women’s NGOs respond to fundamentalism and fundamental- 
ist thought. These responses can be categorized as follows’: 


. Reinterpreting the Quran 

. Networking and establishing ties with the religious community 
. Using religion strategically 

Becoming isolated and self-censoring 

. Joining fundamentalist organizations 


DARUNA 


. Using and advancing secular thought and arguments” 


Reinterpreting the Quran 


Many Muslim feminists are involved in reinterpreting the Quran, 
or highlighting those passages that give women more rights but 
have been neglected. For example, as Shahidian points out, verse 
34 of the surah (Quranic passage) “women” in the Quran has been 
at the center of the debate on women’s status in Islam. Part of it 
is translated as follows (Shahidian 2002, 44): “Men have author- 
ity over women because Allah has made the one superior to the 
other, and because they spend their wealth to maintain them...” 
Reinterpretations of this text include the following, as discussed by 
Shahidian (2002, 44): 


“pp: ; ee 

This verse by no means refers to men’s superiority over women, 
but...reveals a social reality and men’s position in marital 
life”... Hojjatulislam Hassan Yousefi Eshkevari argues that [in this 
verse], men should be treated as women’s “keepers” not superiors. 
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And “men-as-keepers” he contends is different from “men-as- 
bosses.” 


Another common debate surrounds the issue of polygyny in 
Islam. Polygyny is legal in Pakistan (up to four wives are allowed 
at a time), even though the women’s movement has been trying 
to ban it for decades. One of my interviewees, Azhar, a male 
NGO worker in the province of Sindh, revealed how they try to 
“educate” people on the “real” meaning behind this pronounce- 
ment in the Quran: 


What we say is that at least give women those rights that are accorded 
to them in Islam. Even that would be a big accomplishment. But 
it must be interpreted correctly. We say...don’t just read an ayat 
[Quranic verse] out of context...for example, the one on having 
four wives...that Muslim men can have two, three, four wives if 
they want. But there are words that proceed that passage... [they 
are] “if you can do justice to all four,” but there is another statement 
after that—‘but you cannot [do justice].” It means that Allah has said 
that you can’t do this...in a way it is actually prohibited. It was for 
a specific period of war when there were a lot of widows, it was for 
their protection—for widows and orphans—in that context, it was 
allowed...the context is very different now. 


The efforts of reinterpretation, as seen from this interview, often 
revolve around trying to convince people that the Quran and its 
laws are contextual, and often descriptive of a certain time period 
instead of normative. 

Other efforts aim to emphasize those parts of the Quran that 
have been ignored or misused. This can be seen in the following 
excerpt from my interview with Razia, an older female, and a 
longtime NGO activist. Referring to the punishment of flogging 
instituted during Zia’s time, she said: “There is a stipulation in 
the Quran that the man [doing the flogging] has to put the Quran 
under his arm [with which he is flogging] ...so that he is actually 
unable to lift his arm [without the Quran falling down]...and 
cannot flog...but this is not how it was done.” 

Reinterpreting and clarifying common misconceptions about 
the Quran and Islamic teaching is a popular approach taken by 
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activists not just in Pakistan but in many Muslim countries. These 
efforts attempt to reinvigorate the practice of ijtehad (independent 
reasoning)—a legitimate practice in Islam—though problematic 
for several reasons that I will discuss later in this chapter. 


Networking and Establishing 
Ties with the Religious Community 


I have already discussed the extent of opposition that NGOs face 
from fundamentalists—whether they be politicians or maulvis (reli- 
gious leaders)—and from fundamentalist thought. Some activists 
feel that it is imperative to establish a working relationship with the 
religious groups. Razia, who feels that the more radical NGOs do 
not undertake enough networking with religious groups, had the 
following to say: 


You [advocacy NGOs] are still harping on how you want to repeal 
the Hudood Ordinance—fine. What we are saying is that don’t ask 
for a whole scrapping of the thing! It’s never going to work. Start a 
dialogue with them [religious groups]... don’t just say that we don’t 
want it. Scrap it. End of conversation...Dialogue, dialogue, dia- 
logue! This is what I say—convince them, don’t join them, convince 
them...let them keep their point of view also...This is the only 
way, the ONLY WAY, organizations will be able to move forward. 
Only way women will be able to move forward and survive in this 
world, especially in Asia. 


Farnaz, an older female currently working as the director of a 
major donor agency, also felt that women’s NGOs in general had 
not been able to communicate with the religious elements of the 
Pakistani society: 


There’s a big gap between organizations working for human rights 
from a religious perspective, and women’s organizations also work- 
ing for women’s rights and human rights... that somehow needs to 
be addressed. Because I think...there are wrong perceptions about 
what Islam permits and what it does not permit...there has to be 
dialogue between the religious elements and NGO activists. Unless 
the religious elements are on board, I don’t think we can make much 
progress. 
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Even though many people criticize women’s NGOs’ inability 
and unwillingness to network with and involve the religious com- 
munity, I found evidence to the contrary. My conversations with 
workers and activists who actually work in the field (especially in 
the nonurban areas of Pakistan) revealed that most NGO workers 
were aware of the power of religious groups and often attempted to 
establish ties with them in order to ease the NGO’s transition into 
the community. Junaid, a male NGO worker in Sibi, Baluchistan 
said: 


The ulemas (religious scholars) in our area are a little different. They 
neither support us nor do they oppose us. And there’s a reason for 
that...like I told you, we have two Pesh Imams (religious leader of 
a mosque) [working with us]...we involve them, for example, on 
Islam and women’s rights, Islam and family planning, Islam and 
human rights. We tell them: “We are working on these issues. What 
advice can you give us? What does our religion say?” Then they feel 
like we are one of them. And then some people are more negative 
[and oppose us still]... we go to them and get involved in their pro- 
grams, for example, if they have a conference, we give them support 
by providing accommodations, food etc. It is because we have kept 
this relationship with them, that they are willing to work with us. 


Despite these efforts on the part of some NGOs, fundamentalists are 
still opposed to women’s NGOs and there does remain a commu- 
nication gap between the two groups. The barrage of fatwas, public 
speeches, and attacks on NGO establishments are ample proof of this 
situation. But this antagonistic relationship exists not solely because 
NGOs are unwilling to build networks with the religious commu- 
nity. It is also a reflection of the extent to which religious groups 
feel threatened by women’s NGOs. For instance, the establishment 
of the girls’ schools that were burnt down in the district of Diamer 
had caused the attendance at the local madrassahs (religious schools) to 
drop dramatically. As one unidentified official of the area reported, 
“they [fundamentalists] don’t wish to lose the base from where they 
derive their strength” (Newsline, March 2004). The matter thus may 
not be as simple as NGOs’ unwillingness to engage the local religious 
elements. In fact, I argue that most NGOs recognize the need to do 
so. But the religious fundamentalists have to be willing to develop a 
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relationship with NGOs as well; only then can the two have any sort 
of a meaningful dialogue. 


Using Religion Strategically® 


Although the preceding two responses can also be seen as strategic 
use of religion, here I refer specifically to the use of religious prac- 
tices and tenets that do not necessarily discuss women’s rights but 
can be used to advance the agenda of women’s NGOs. 

Sana, a young female worker based in Baluchistan, revealed 
that when they were campaigning for women’s political participa- 
tion, most families in the nonurban areas opposed the idea because 
women would need to have identity cards for which their photo- 
graphs would be taken. Conservative families were adamant about 
not allowing anybody to photograph the women. “Now there’s a 
way to convince them. [We said] “You all go to Hajj, don’t you? 
You get your women photographed then [for passports]? Yes? So 
then tell us, does anybody use that photograph in a negative way? 
Nobody is going to use these photographs either.’” 

Razia also made a similar argument about how to use religion 
strategically: 


I am not a Muslim, but I know everything [about Islamic law]. I 
have studied it... you know you say [in Islam] that a woman’s tes- 
timony is worth only half [that of a man’s]...then your prophet, 
peace be upon him, Hazrat Mohammad, the first lady to accept 
Islam was his wife, but you accepted her testimony? What can be 
more than your prophet?... What I’m trying to get at is [you should] 
fight it this way...and another thing, they say [you should] cover 
your face... only show your eyes, but when you go for Hajj, what do 
you do? Isn’t your entire face bare then? 


Later on when discussing the issue of family planning, Razia said: 


[Rural women say to NGO workers] “what are these stupid notions 
you bring to us that we should only have one child?” In our country 
one extra birth is one extra hand, so family planning ideas become 
irrelevant. So you must approach it differently. Tell them, for 
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example, that in Islam, a woman is supposed to breastfeed her child 
for...two years. That’s how you bring family planning in. 


Other ways that religion can be used strategically is simply by 
showing one’s allegiance to it. For instance, all the NGOs work- 
shops that I attended started with tilawat—a brief recitation of a 
passage from the Quran. Wajid, a young male NGO worker, work- 
ing mostly in Punjab, pointed out that their approach to activism 
is more “rational.” When I asked him to elaborate on that, he said: 
“We don’t disturb the set social norms. For example...even if some 
of us are atheists, when working with a community, all our activities 
begin with tilawat-e- Qalaam-e-Paak (recitation of the Quran).” 

One of the Aurat Foundation (AF) workshops that I attended 
for the training of Citizen Action Committees (CACs) members 
also revealed how local activists use religion to talk about issues 
that communities would otherwise be unwilling to discuss. The 
workshop consisted of five CACs, and each CAC had five or six 
members who had come to be trained in presentation skills. One 
of the CACs was given the topic of violence against women. The 
group had a day to prepare and was asked to present the next day. 
The presentation started with tilawat. After discussing the different 
types of violence against women, they discussed the reasons for 
ending violence against women. One of the explanations offered 
was “We use Islam in everything we do, but why do we forget 
Islam when we come to women. Violence on women is not allowed 
in any religion, especially Islam.” The presenter further offered 
a sunnah (sayings of the prophet Mohammad) as evidence: “That 
man amongst you is better who is good to his woman.” 

In all three of these responses—reinterpreting the Quran, net- 
working with religious communities, and using religion strategi- 
cally—NGO workers see the potential for advancing their cause. 
They argue that religion (its writings, principles, and practices) as 
well as religious groups can be used in a manner that is beneficial to 
women and women’s NGOs. But the fourth response that I discuss 
next is inherently different from these three responses since it is 
not so much a response to fundamentalism as a consequence of the 
internalization of some of its precepts. 
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Becoming Isolated and Self-Censoring 


This response is perhaps not a direct response to fundamentalism, 
but to the stereotypes and vilification of Muslim cultures that is 
perceived (by Muslims) to be common in the West. The result of 
this is a backlash among activists that has created an internalization 
of fundamentalist thought.’ 

Because of the stereotypical and one-dimensional image of 
the Muslim woman as oppressed, unaware of rights, completely 
subordinate, really no more than a shadowy figure peering from 
behind the veil, and the corresponding image of the Muslim man 
as the oppressor, as “backward,” premodern, evil, and antiwoman, 
people in Muslim countries, including activists, have been put 
on the defensive. Especially since the 9/11 attacks we have seen 
a revival of Islamophobia, Orientalism and, the clash of civiliza- 
tions—type of thinking. 

Moghissi’s (1999, 36) words about the Persian Gulf War and its 
aftermath ring hauntingly true today: 


We can appreciate the extent of Islmaphobia of the period and the 
“controlling power” of constructed knowledge by recalling the 
endless news pieces, commentaries and reports, the racial humor and 
the use in talk shows of biblical metaphor and carefully fabricated 
“facts” conjured up for the occasion about Arabs and Muslims; the 
crude imagery offered to justify the invasion of Iraq that revitalized 
the timeless opposition between the civilized and democratic West 
and the Islamic Orient. 


Indeed, the U.S. government’s rhetoric about “evil” and “evil 
doers,” its juxtaposition of “American” values of freedom, equality, 
and democracy with what is seen as “their” values—inequality, 
oppression, and brutality—has pushed American/ Western Islamo- 
phobia to new heights. Once again, the “West” has created a 
demonized version of Muslims and of Islam. This rhetoric of pro- 
gressive vs. barbaric gained new strength and popularity with the 
Afghanistan and Iraq wars. As Stabile and Kumar (2005, 773) note 
in their article the coverage of the war in Afghanistan resurrected 
the same old notions of the “white man’s burden” and the “civi- 
lizing” mission of the Western world. Discussing the newspaper 
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coverage of the war they write: “The veiled semi-theological mes- 
sage was clear: having vanquished the ‘evil’ Taliban, the American 
saviors had taken off the Muslim yoke of oppression and moved 
women, and Afghan society generally, from darkness into light.” 
Nowhere are the differences between the “West” and the “Muslim 
world” more apparent to the common person than in gender prac- 
tices. The treatment of women, the veil, and gender segregation 
all have come to occupy center stage once again. These gender 
practices are used as evidence of the brutality and inferiority of the 
Other, in this case Muslims. 

Given the current climate, it is not surprising that many schol- 
ars and activists feel the need to defend their culture. They feel 
the need to put forth a more “modern” image of Muslim societies, 
one that values women and their contribution to society. At the 
very least, many activists and scholars do not wish to compound 
the negative stereotypes by revealing “damaging” information. 
For instance, one of my interviewees (after I told her that I was 
a student at an American university and that this research was 
for my dissertation), chidingly asked, “So are you going to write 
about karo/kari (honor killings)? That’s all anybody wants to know 
about.” Razia further added, “don’t use your women to get a buck, 
or get yourself projected outside. I mean you are sort of cleaning 
your dirty linen outside, that’s not what the women of Pakistan 
want. Women of Pakistan want you to change the existing reality 
here!” Her reference was to the work of advocacy NGOs, whom 
she felt gave others and Pakistan a bad name by focusing too much 
attention on women’s issues. 

Arsalan, an older male activist not officially associated with any 
NGO, and currently residing in Canada, had the following advice 
for me: 


It’s very easy to criticize this country...if you write something, try 
to have some solutions in it... because the right thing will not be 
publicized, but the wrong thing definitely will be. We are already in 
the limelight of the whole world...there are interests that are work- 
ing against us. Whatever you write, this may be your university the- 
sis, but tomorrow you may find it in the newspaper, somebody may 
have written a column on it, and then that thing [that you’ve written] 
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will come back [and reflect very badly] on this country... they pick 
out the weaknesses of this country and then they exploit it, and they 
publicize it...post 9/11 we have suffered a lot in North America 
because [we] are Muslims. [They look at us] and say these are the 
terrorists. And we have to explain to people that we are not those 
people... (italics added) 


Maryam, a senior government official, one who has been closely 
involved with NGOs for a couple of decades, also echoed a similar 
sentiment: 


Because of donor support, a lot of issues have been addressed... but 
we shouldn’t serve their purpose, because in some cases they take 
our reports that we have prepared and publicize them and sensa- 
tionalize them abroad... whatever we are doing should not be used 
against [us]. 


As can be seen from the above interviews, the fundamentalist 
thinking ofa threatened Muslim identity and of Us versus Them has 
been internalized to a great extent. This is not to say that Muslims 
have not been targeted since 9/11—they have been. But internal- 
izing the concept of the “West” as our enemy has led activists and 
scholars to retreat into a destructive isolation and self-censorship 
that hinders progress on women’s issues at home. They stifle their 
own critical thinking and actions by avoiding discussing freely the 
conditions of women in front of “outsiders,” or they marginalize, 
isolate, and vilify those scholars and activists who do speak out, and 
build alliances with “outsiders.” Helie-Lucas (1993, 223), referring 
to such a response by activists, writes: “Sometimes alienation still 
emerges: in 1986 in Lahore no exiled Iranians were invited on the 
grounds that they defamed Islam in the West by exposing the vaga- 
ries of Khomeini regime; in 1987 in Bombay, Pakistani women 
did not agree to speak freely about their situation in the presence 
of Indian women.” This same kind of antagonism marks the rela- 
tionships between various kinds of NGOs in Pakistan—especially 
between those that are seen as more “radical” or advocacy oriented 
and those that address “safer” issues. I will discuss this in more 
detail in the last chapter. 
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All four of the above responses arise from the same desires— 
the desire not to be seen as Western, Westernized, or maghribzada 
(West-struck), and the desire not to betray the community, local 
values, religion, and nation. The threat from fundamentalists, the 
fear of ostracization, and marginalization by not only the religious 
community but the masses and other NGOs and activists are all 
valid reasons for networking with religious groups and for using 
a religious framework to push women’s issues. Furthermore, the 
need to counterbalance the image of NGOs as Western agents, as 
well as the desire to promote an “indigenous” solution to women’s 
issues that not only addresses women’s rights concerns but also 
simultaneously challenges the negative stereotypes of Muslims in 
the West also pushes women’s NGOs and activists in the direction 
of religion. Because of these desires, NGO workers are forced to 
stay within a religious and nationalistic framework whether they 
are themselves believers or not. But are there drawbacks to using a 
religious framework for advancing women’s rights? And why have 
those scholars, intellectuals, and academics not constrained by 
having to submit to the “ground realities” of activism and NGO 
work (both in the West and in Pakistan) embraced the concept 
of a feminism and activism that utilizes a religious framework as 
enthusiastically as they have? A discussion of Islamic feminism, 
its popularity, advantages, and disadvantages sheds some light on 
these questions. 


The Question of Religion 


Many scholars have pointed to the limitations of Islamic feminism 
(Helie-Lucas 1993; Moghissi 1999; Shahidian 2002). They point 
out that Islamic feminists’ attempt to reinterpret the Quran is one 
that is met with considerable opposition not only from the estab- 
lished religious leaders, but also from devoted followers. Although 
the practice of ijtihad (independent reasoning) is a legitimate 
practice in Islam, the fact is that reinterpretation involves going 
against long-held beliefs and the hegemonic understanding of the 
Quran. This, of course, is no easy task. And if Islamic feminists 
go against those tenets and beliefs that are highly accepted, then 
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their reliability as theologians is questioned. As Shahidian (2202, 
74) argues, “the real hurdle is that Islam’s ‘authoritative’ discourse 
leaves little room for foundational changes.” He uses Bakhtin’s 
(1981) distinction between “authoritative” words and “internally 
persuasive” words to clarify his arguments. According to Bakhtin, 
the internally persuasive word inspires independent thought and 
creativity, but the authoritative word “demands that we acknowl- 
edge it, that we make it our own; it binds us quite independently of 
any power to persuade us internally” (cited in Shahidian 2002, 75). 
Thus, the room for reinterpretation of an authoritative discourse 
is very limited. And when confronted with passages in the Quran 
that go against one’s ideals, a believer has no choice but to accept 
that word as true without question. 

In this way, Islamic feminists’ attempt at reinterpretation suffers 
from some of the same limitations and drawbacks that instrumental 
arguments for women’s rights, such as those based on efficiency 
or poverty, suffer from (as discussed in the next chapter in more 
detail). That is, if it is proven and widely accepted that the Quran 
cannot be reinterpreted in the manner that Islamic feminists wish 
to; feminists have nothing more to fall back on. Since the argument 
for equality is premised on the existence of something else—a 
woman friendly reinterpretation of the Quran in the case of Islamic 
feminists—its success is dependent on proof that “the something 
else” does really exist. And if that “something else” does not exist, 
women and feminists find themselves back where they started. 

Furthermore, as Shahidian (2002, 72) points out, arguments 
that stay within the dominant discourse merely reinforce hege- 
monic cultural notions by “maintaining the integrity of that dis- 
course... even when possibility for change exists.” So, in the case of 
the Hudood ordinance in Pakistan, some activists and NGOs do not 
feel that the whole ordinance should be done away with. Or at the 
very least they feel that NGOs should not demand that the whole 
ordinance be done away with. These activists feel the need to argue 
within the Islamic framework and repeal only those elements that 
can be considered “un-Islamic.” But in taking this stance, they 
are reinforcing the fundamentalist beliefs that sexuality (especially 
women’s) and personal relationships should be controlled by the 
state, that the state should have the right to punish women’s sexual 
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behavior; that in fact, the law itself is not the problem, just the 
incorrect application of it is. 

Given the limitations of Islamic feminism, why has it been 
embraced by so many intellectuals (in the West and East)? And 
should it be embraced uncritically? Moghissi (1999, 8) traces the 
causes of the widespread acceptance of Islamic feminism, and con- 
cludes that postmodern relativism and anti-Orientalism (especially 
as a trend in academia) has led to a new sort of conservatism: 


If the Orientalists created an illusory, shimmering image of Oriental 
Muslim women, postmodernists confront them by turning the genre 
on its head. In the process of validating Muslim women’s experi- 
ence, the harsh edges of fundamentalism are softened; the image 
that fundamentalists transmit of Muslim women as emblematic of 
cultural revival, integrity and authenticity is validated. 


Needless to say, postmodernist and anti-Orientalist scholarship 
has been very important in challenging Orientalist tendencies in 
and outside of academia. But there still remains much that needs 
to be done in countering these trends. Islamophobia is alive and 
well today. It has come in many waves over the last few decades, 
but the current wave since 9/11 is probably one that will remain 
for a long time to come. As I argued earlier, it is understandable, 
given the present situation, why academics, scholars, and activists 
have become devoted to countering anti-Muslim sentiments. But 
the problem, as some scholars argue (Moghissi 1999; Mojab 2001; 
Shahdian 2002), is that very often these studies have merely replaced 
one stereotype of the Muslim woman—as oppressed, silent, pas- 
sive, victimized—with another—independent, outspoken, active, 
and defiant. Both images are irrelevant since they represent a very 
limited and one-dimensional view of the Muslim woman. 

In the pursuit of relativism, not wishing to appear imperialistic, 
and not wanting to impose outside values on other “indigenous” 
cultures and their values, we forget to ask ourselves some very 
important questions: “Do we know with any precision whose cultures 
and whose rights to self-expression are we supporting? What are the 
social and political contexts and power relations behind particular 
forms of cultural expression? Who has assumed the authority for 
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cultural representation in particular cases, and why?” (Moghissi 
1999, 59). Shachar (2000, 72) also raises similar concerns when she 
argues that ignoring certain practices in the name of cultural toler- 
ance and relativism can be problematic: “It obscures the fact that 
an identity group’s established traditions are the outcome of a long 
and often contested history...Over time, identity is negotiated, 
contested, transformed, defined, and redefined.” In other words, 
by taking a purely relativistic approach to other cultures and prac- 
tices, we fail to analyze culture and tradition as ever-changing, 
manipulated, and manipulative categories. We impute a fixed, 
trans-historical, and authentic nature to other cultures without 
analyzing the role of power relations, of power asymmetries, of 
coercion, and of dominance and force in maintaining and creating 
“tradition.” 

Having said all this, I still believe that feminism and activism 
that utilize a religious framework and network are an important 
part of the struggle for women’s rights in Pakistan and is still a step 
forward. Indeed, as I discussed earlier, activists do not have much 
choice but to stay within an Islamic framework to some extent in 
order to survive. But, as Shahidian (2002) argues for the case of 
Iran, I too believe that the issue of women’s rights is deeper and 
more complicated than merely reforming an Islamic state. Thus it 
is important that while we should be supportive of Islamic feminist 
efforts, we should also be critical of them and support other initia- 
tives that are independent and secular in their approach to women’s 
rights. Currently in Pakistan, the secular movement is not very 
strong. As I stated earlier, there are secular activists, but it is very 
difficult for an NGO or any women’s rights group to be completely 
secular. A most recent, and very shocking, turn of events illus- 
trates my point about the inability to venture outside of a religious 
framework. It also exemplifies how easily fundamentalists can use 
the labels of “anti-Islam” and “unpatriotic” to squelch any discus- 
sion of change. 


The Price of Speaking Out 


In 2009, a Christian woman, Asia Bibi, was sentenced to death 
under the “blasphemy law’* in Pakistan. She was a farm worker, 
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and one day after an unpleasant altercation with some of her 
coworkers, she was arrested and prosecuted for blasphemy. After 
spending more than a year in jail, in November 2010, she was 
sentenced to death by hanging. At this point, the governor of 
Punjab, Salman Taseer, intervened. He held a press conference in 
which he asserted that he believed Asia Bibi to be innocent, and 
because she is a poor woman without resources, she has met the 
fate that she has. He believed that such a punishment was cruel 
and inhumane and was not in keeping with the spirit of Pakistan’s 
founding father. Later, he made the fatal mistake of calling the 
blasphemy law a “black law,” which unleashed a torrent of hate 
and venom against him. Over the next few days he was the target 
of protests by fundamentalist parties, some of them claiming that 
Governor Taseer was no longer a Muslim himself since he had 
come to the aid of a blasphemer and insulted a Muslim law by call- 
ing it a “black law.” Some demanded that he be removed from his 
post as governor. Some even went so far as to say he should face the 
death penalty along with Asia Bibi for being a blasphemer himself. 
Another fundamentalist leader “threatened that there were many 
Ghazi Elim Din Shaheeds, the man who killed a Hindu writer for 
blasphemy, therefore the rulers should realise the sentiments of the 
nation” (Manzoor, 2011). 

As the protests against Taseer picked up, he started to soften his 
stance somewhat, by claiming that he did not want to do away with 
the blasphemy law; he simply wanted to see some changes to it. He 
argued for his position by citing several other politicians who were 
also in favor of seeing revisions to the blasphemy law. He empha- 
sized over and over again, that these were man-made laws, intro- 
duced by Zia ul-Hagq, that he could indeed call them into question. 
But it was all too late. By the end of December he had been painted 
as a person who was not sympathetic to Muslims, who himself 
should not even be seen as a “true” Muslim. On January 4, 2011, 
while coming out of a restaurant after his afternoon meal, Salman 
Taseer was shot down in broad daylight by one of his own secu- 
rity guards. According to an eyewitness, the suspect “was boasting 
about the act, saying, ‘Hey, you all, come and see, I have killed a 
blasphemer. You come and join me’” (Shahzad and Toosi, 2011). 
Taseer’s comments about the blasphemy law had upset this man so 
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much that he believed Taseer deserved to be killed. Sadly, he was 
not alone in thinking this. After news of Taseer’s murder spread 
through the nation, there were reports of some fundamental- 
ist political parties celebrating his death and many lawyers have 
come to the murderer’s defense as well. An article in The News on 
January 6, 2011 attributed the following to the current chief of 
Jamaat-i- Islami, Syed Munawwar Hasan: 


The JI chief said Muslims’ love for the Holy Prophet (SAW) was 
natural and unlimited and any Muslim could not tolerate blasphemy 
of Holy Prophet (SAW), as had been proved by this incident. He 
said this was not the first incident of this nature and there had also 
been such cases in the past. Therefore, whoever dares use indecent 
language in respect of the Holy Prophet should review their own 
conduct. The Pakistani rulers who keep on hurting the Muslims’ 
sentiments only to please their masters in the West should also 
review their actions. 


We can see reiterations of the previous arguments used to target 
NGOs, in the statement above. It portrays Taseer as someone who 
was not a true Muslim because he had shown support to an alleged 
blasphemer. The statement also uses one of fundamentalists most 
potent weapon—the accusation of being “Westernized,” or of 
serving the interests of the West. As I have argued, such a portrayal 
of NGOs is most damaging. In the case of individuals, it can prove 
to be fatal. 

The murder of Salman Taseer was the most high-profile assas- 
sination since the assassination of Benazir Bhutto in 2007. It reveals 
just how emboldened militant Islamic factions have become in 
Pakistan. Salman Taseer was not an NGO worker, he was the 
governor of Punjab—a man far more powerful, commanding far 
more security, than any NGO ever could. If he could be targeted 
so easily for his stance (which was painted as anti-Islam), what 
choice do NGO workers have but to stay within a very conser- 
vative religious framework when seeking change? The murder of 
Salman Taseer is a huge blow for people and organizations who 
seek social change. A Pakistani political analyst had the follow- 
ing to say about the aftermath of this incident: “This fear and the 
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insecure environment will make political leaders... extremely cau- 
tious to offend the religious sensibilities of the radical fringe, and 
that is not a good sign for democratic progress and liberal politics 
in Pakistan” (Shahzad and Toosi, 2011). 

This chapter has demonstrated that religious fundamentalism 
directly impacts not only the kinds of activities that NGOs are 
involved in, but also how these activities and the NGO community 
are viewed by the larger population. The use of religion and a reli- 
gious framework is a crucial part of NGOs’ struggle for women’s 
rights in Pakistan. Indeed, as I have discussed extensively in this 
chapter, activists do not have much choice but to stay within an 
Islamic framework in order to survive. Given this context, it seems 
unproductive to dismiss their efforts as “unfeminist.” Certainly 
women’s rights in Pakistan could benefit from more secular and 
radical NGOs. But given the current climate, these NGOs would 
not get very far, nor would they be welcome in the areas that NGOs 
currently have access to. Furthermore, NGOs’ need and desire to 
resort to tradition and religion stems, to some degree, from the 
vilification of Muslim cultures in non-Muslim countries. Thus, 
NGOs feel the need to promote a local or “native” solution to 
women’s issues in Pakistan in order to project a better image to the 
antagonistic elements within Pakistan and to the rest of the world. 
Right or wrong, this desire needs to be understood in its proper 
context. The decisions that NGOs make, and the actions they take, 
are responses to the various pressures they face. Any debate about 
the nature and potential of NGOs must take these contexts and 
pressures—the “ground realities” as one of my interviewees put 
it—into account in order to be meaningful and to truly further the 
ongoing discussion about NGOs. 


CHAPTER 3 


BETTER GOVERNMENT, 
BETTER LIVES: THE CAMPAIGN 
TO INCREASE WOMEN’S 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


n this chapter, I focus on the efforts of one advocacy NGO— 

Aurat Foundation—in promoting women’s rights. It is one of 
the oldest and most well-known women’s NGOs in Pakistan. After 
describing its goals and the different levels at which it operates, I 
discuss, more specifically, the many obstacles that Aurat Foundation 
(AF) faces in its campaign to increase women’s political participa- 
tion. I then analyze the different types of strategies employed by the 
NGO workers in order to promote women’s political participation. 
Strategies, such as the ones I discuss, have been the subject of much 
feminist debate. I lay out the tensions between feminist ideals and 
activism, or “ground realities,’ and pick up these themes again 
in the next chapter in the context of the campaign against sexual 
harassment. 


The Organizational Structure of Aurat Foundation 


AF came into existence in 1986, under General Zia-ul-Huq’s 
repressive military regime which I explored in chapter 1. AF estab- 
lished itself as an advocacy NGO, and not a service-oriented NGO. 
That is, AF did not want to be involved with delivering goods and 
services to people, but it wanted to promote women’s rights issues 
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instead. To this day, AF does not claim to be involved in service 
delivery, and considers itself purely an “advocacy” NGO. 

AF operates at three levels: the community/grassroots level; the 
intermediary level, which consists of civil society organizations, 
activists, professional groups, and local government institutions; 
and the macro decision-making level, which deals with the arena 
of policy making and legislation, and the federal government. 
There are organizational programs that operate at each of these 
levels. These are: 


1. The Information Network Centers (INCs), which operate at the 
grassroots/community level 

2. Citizen Action Committees (CACs), which operate at the 
intermediary and community level 

3. Legislative Watch Groups (Leg Watch), which operate at the policy 
making level. 


Of course, the boundary lines among these different levels of 
operation blur significantly in practice and AF often initiates pro- 
grams and campaigns that cut across these three levels and utilizes 
the networks in these various strata of society. Still, these programs 
have specific goals, agendas, and target populations that they wish 
to impact. Let me first start with the Information Network Centers 
(INCs). This is a program designed for grassroots action and orga- 
nization. Its aim is to “develop women’s control over knowledge, 
including knowledge about resources and institutions and focuses 
primarily on the information needs of the women of the low income 
households” (AF, unpublished mission statement). To achieve this 
goal, AF has set up over 1,400 INCs in 92 districts of Pakistan.' At 
each INC, an educated woman from the community is designated 
as the coordinator. She serves as the resource person for the rest 
of the community. She receives regular publications, newsletters, 
pamphlets, etc. pertaining to women’s issues. She then passes along 
this information to her community, often at meetings where she 
reads the newsletters to groups of women. The coordinators are 
also put in contact with local government representatives and other 
community-based organizations (CBOs), and also NGOs in the 
area. 
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Over the last few years, INCs, with the help of CACs, have 
undertaken several projects. These include establishing Radio 
Listening Centers in Punjab. These centers broadcast radio pro- 
grams on food production technologies for rural women, as well 
as programs on primary and reproductive health care. In Khyber- 
Pukhtoonkhwa (then NWFP), 300 women prisoners were pro- 
vided free legal aid counseling. The Peshawar office (capital of 
NWFP) also provides skill training and temporary shelter for 
recently released women prisoners. 

AF’s next tier of activism comprises of the Citizen Action 
Committees (CACs). AF currently has 66 CACs operating in 
various districts of Pakistan. AF’s aim is to have a CAC in each 
district of Pakistan. CACs are voluntary groups comprised of 
members from AF and other civil society members (such as from 
other NGOs, CBOs, lawyers, teachers, and activists). The CACs 
are major players in the outreach activities of AF. Both the INCs 
and the Legislative Watch groups are connected to the CACs, 
which play a crucial role in local and national campaigns. The 
CACs are also a vital structure in forming linkages between AF 
and other NGOs and CBOs and they present the opportunity 
for collaborative work between civil society organizations. In 
collaboration with the CACs, AF has run a Political Education 
Program that focuses on the recently elected women government 
officials at the local government level. To provide support, infor- 
mation, and resources to these newly elected women councilors, 
AF has set up 56 District Resource Centers in Pakistan. This is 
an important and necessary step since many of the women enter- 
ing politics in the recent elections have no political background 
or training. 

The Legislative Watch Group was “developed to undertake 
sustained advocacy with the legislature, the executive authorities, 
the media and the political parties to positively influence policies, 
programmes and legislation for women” (AF, unpublished mission 
statement). There are four provincial Legislative Watch (Leg Watch) 
groups, and one federal group. The purpose of Leg Watch is to 
monitor legislatures, other government bodies, as well as policies 
for their impact on women. Leg Watch also undertakes campaigns 
against unjust laws already in place. The campaign against the 
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Hudood Ordinance is probably the longest and as yet unsuccessful 
campaign in this category. Leg Watch also works with the CACs 
and the INCs and other civil society and political organizations 
to spread awareness about laws and policies and their impact on 
women. 


The Campaign for Increasing Women’s 
Political Participation 


Pakistan’s history is marked by a lack of women’s political par- 
ticipation. Women have been historically excluded from gover- 
nance at the local, provincial, and federal levels. Although most 
political parties have women’s wings, as Bari (2000, 13) points 
out, the membership in these wings is much smaller than the male 
membership. In addition, “women are the rank-and-file members 
and lack decision-making power within their parties... women’s 
wings are mainly utilized by the parties to mobilize womenfolk 
during elections, work as polling agents in women’s booths, and 
to demonstrate on behalf of the party when directed by the party’s 
high command.” Thus women’s influence as members of political 
parties has been minimal. 

Up until 2000, women’s representation in formal political bodies 
was still small. For instance, Bari (2000) reports there were only 
seven women in the National Assembly (out of 217), two in the 
Senate (out of 87), and two in the four provincial assemblies (out of 
483). According to Bari (2000), the sexual division of labor (where 
women are seen as belonging to the private sphere of the family), 
the culture of criminalization and corruption that pervades the 
public and political sphere, and fear of “character assassination” 
(to which women are more vulnerable, as I will discuss in more 
detail in chapter 5), prevents women from entering politics in large 
numbers. 

In addition, the women’s movement in Pakistan, like women’s 
movements in other countries, is divided on the issue of political 
participation since it has a contradictory relationship with the state. 
On the one hand, the state is seen as a powerful authority, capable 
of working in favor of the women’s movement. On the other hand, 
it is seen as a patriarch, often working with forces that are subversive 
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to the movement’s cause. Ferguson (1984, 180) highlights the femi- 
nist dilemma of engaging with the state: 


Feminism is not compatible with bureaucracy, and like all forms of 
Opposition it is endangered by too-close contact with bureaucratic 
linguistic and institutional forms. If opposition can be rendered 
bureaucratic by the powerful, it can be absorbed, integrated, and 
eventually rendered harmless...But there is also a dilemma here, 
in that entry into the public realm, now increasingly a bureaucratic 
realm, is necessary for any voice of opposition that wishes to be 
heard... 


The dilemma, then, is whether to employ a “politics of engage- 
ment,” the proponents of which consider the state to be an impor- 
tant arena of feminist/political struggle, or whether to employ a 
“disengagement strategy,” the proponents of which do not believe 
bureaucracies are capable of promoting feminist agendas and in 
fact, like Ferguson, believe feminism “is endangered by too-close 
contact with bureaucratic linguistic and institutional forms.” 

In the case of Pakistan, women have been debating whether 
they should join mainstream politics or distance themselves from 
it. But there are good reasons for them to consider joining main- 
stream politics. Bari and Khattak (2001, 233-34), for example, 
argue that “the constant break-down in the democratic process 
whereby democracy becomes a façade as well as the failure of gov- 
ernment structures to deliver adequate social services to women 
has led to rethinking among women activists.” It seems that most 
women’s NGOs in Pakistan have now joined the campaign for 
increasing women’s political participation. Many have come to 
the conclusion that women must become part of government 
structure in order to bring about any meaningful change in their 
lives. Furthermore, women’s participation is also perceived to have 
symbolic significance. Bari (2000, 18) is of the view that “their 
[women’s] visibility in the public arena will enhance their status 
and change social attitudes towards them.” 

It is perhaps for all these reasons that women’s NGOs and 
activists in Pakistan demanded that the state reserve 33% of the 
seats for women at the local, provincial, and federal levels. AF was 
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one of the NGOs spearheading this movement. In the 2000-2001 
elections, the government agreed to reserve 17% of the seats at the 
federal level for women, and 33% at the local level. Although this 
was less than what the NGOs had fought for, it was still a step for- 
ward. AF, along with other NGOs, launched a major campaign 
for the 2000-2001 local elections. The result of these efforts was 
that 70,000 women ran for local positions. These women were 
given basic training by AF on several issues—how the election 
process works, how to run a campaign, and fill out nomination 
forms. At a more basic level, AF helped many women get national 
identity cards that most women did not possess nor did they know 
how to acquire one. 


Challenges and Ground Realities 


When J arrived in Pakistan in 2004, approximately 36,000 women 
were a part of the local government structure (approximately 90% 
of the women’s seats).” At that time, the government announced 
local by-elections to fill the remaining local government seats. This 
enabled me to witness first-hand some of the campaign efforts that 
AF was involved in as well as the challenges it faced on a regular 
basis. 

The local elections were to be held March 28, 2004. In the 
time I spent with AF leading up to this day, AF set up tempo- 
rary camps that raised awareness and education about the election 
process. It also held seminars and workshops in order to educate 
people about running a campaign, filling out nomination forms, 
and other such technical aspects of contesting an election. One 
such workshop was organized in Karachi. It was mostly geared 
toward people (especially women), who had filed papers to run in 
the upcoming elections, but there were others present as well. The 
meeting got off to a late start as some of the AF representatives had 
to be in court for another case. This was not an unusual situation 
though. Because the few well-known activist organizations also 
have the prominent leaders of the women’s movement working in 
them, they are thus, stretched thin. They find themselves rushing 
between court meetings, seminars, and workshops. 
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Although in Pakistani culture, late arrival and nonpunctuality 
is not unusual, of course, as I spoke to some of the women around 
me, I realized just how difficult it was for them to be present at 
such events, especially when they did not start on time. As we all 
sat in the overcrowded, hot room, with no air conditioning, we 
struck up conversations, while fanning ourselves with whatever 
pieces of paper we had handy. One woman informed me that she 
had traveled from the outskirts of the city and had been on the 
road since before seven in the morning. It was now noon and the 
workshop, which was scheduled to have started around 9.30 or 10, 
had not yet begun. Some women were complaining about the long 
journey back to their homes and families. As I looked around, I 
noticed from the clothing that the women wore, that they ranged 
from conservative to relatively liberal. A couple of women were 
in full niqab (head to toe covering) with only their eyes show- 
ing, while some others were wearing a hijab (headscarf), with only 
their heads covered and many others simply wore a shalwar kameez 
(national dress) with a dupatta (a scarf) thrown over their shoulders, 
as is customary in Pakistan. Some women had brought their little 
children with them, some travelled with a sibling or sister-in-law, 
and others came alone. Yet despite the difficulties, restrictions, and 
obligations that these women were under, they seemed eager to be 
a part of the workshop and engaged me in conversation about their 
family background and families. While some came from families 
that had a history of political participation, others were completely 
new to this game. It was now AF’s task to bring all these women 
from disparate backgrounds, to a common understanding of the 
election process. 

Another aspect of AF’s campaign for increasing women’s politi- 
cal participation involved going door to door in the remote areas 
of Pakistan. Here, NGO members met with many difficulties. 
In many areas, patriarchal values are so entrenched that convinc- 
ing people that a woman can be more than a wife and daughter 
takes a lot of effort. For instance, one of my interviewees, Sana, a 
young woman working in Baluchistan for AF for the last several 
years, told me that AF couldn’t even send publications addressed to 
women. Putting a woman’s name on a piece of mail was considered 
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unacceptable. They had to be addressed as “wife of” or “daughter 
of” without the woman’s name ever appearing on the mail itself. 
Wajid, another AF worker, discussed the problems of women’s 
political participation as seen by the families whose women are 
politically active: 


[People feel that] family life turns upside down with women’s polit- 
ical participation. At first they think, “ok, she can contest these 
elections, it’s just a neighborhood affair anyway,” but they haven’t 
thought out what happens after that... When an ordinary woman 
becomes a councilor then her doorbell rings more frequently, more 
people visit her at home, and our culture isn’t such where a woman 
can entertain guests from her neighborhood, whether individually 
or in groups at all hours of the day...serious problems have been 
created in many families, who don’t know how to accept this new 
role, this new status, of the woman. 


The very idea of women as individuals meets with resistance. 
Junaid, a middle-aged man and a CAC member working in 
Baluchistan, revealed: “In this particular village even women’s deaths 
were not mourned. The typical three day mourning period for men 
did not apply to women. It was considered a waste of time.” Along 
the same lines, Zabia, a young woman, also working in Baluchistan, 
had the following to say: “At first people didn’t even understand that 
there was work to be done on such issues as the welfare of women.” 
Obviously, this line of thinking is a major obstacle in furthering 
women’s rights. But this thinking reflects more than just an over- 
sight or a lack of awareness. People, including women, may not feel 
that their problems arise out of gender discrimination or patriarchal 
values. Instead, they may feel, for example, that their oppression 
rests in poverty and class inequality. Zabia’s experience with trying 
to establish an INC in Baluchistan, exemplifies this issue: 


When the INCs were first established, we ran into a lot of difficul- 
ties because we had to gather the women once or twice a month in 
one place, so that they would come and listen to [a reading of] the 
newspaper... They used to say “In the time it takes us to come here 
and listen to the newspaper, we could be doing some embroidery 
or other work”... they wanted to know how it would benefit them 
[materially] to come the INCs. 
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Under such circumstances, where people don’t necessarily identify 
with the issues raised by NGO workers, it becomes extremely dif- 
ficult to further those issues or gain mass support for them. 

Another obstacle that NGO workers run up against is the image 
of NGOs as Westernized or as agents of the West. At the very least, 
people are skeptical of the issues raised by NGOs and often see the 
NGOs and the issues they raise as too modern and nontraditional. 
I discussed this issue extensively in the last chapter, but it is worth 
noting again in the context of this campaign. One of my intervie- 
wees, Saeeda, a young woman working in the Islamabad office of 
AF, revealed: 


We went door to door at the grassroots level and worked and cam- 
paigned. We met with individuals and lived there day and night and 
motivated people, because it was impossible for women to leave their 
house and even more impossible to contest an election. The people 
were of the mindset that if our women left the house, they would 
become like this or like that [become modern, or non-traditional] 
and the ulemas [religious scholars] of the region also believed that 
it was against the principles of Islam for women to participate in 
politics. 


Again, as I discussed in the previous chapter, this is a serious alle- 
gation against NGOs, especially women’s NGOs. As such, these 
problems are not unique to Aurat Foundation and it is certainly not 
the only NGO that is treated with suspicion. All NGOs and NGO 
workers are met with a certain level of mistrust and skepticism. 
Naz, a young woman working at another NGO, had the following 
to say while discussing her experience in the field: “People are 
always threatened. They are suspicious of our goals...if you give 
somebody food, they'll say ‘they [NGO workers] have mixed family 
planning pills in there’ ...so there is that type of thinking you have 
to deal with in the field.” 

Sana, the AF worker in Baluchistan, corroborates this experience: 


When we first went to Loralai and Sibi, and we went to the meet- 
ings, the men would stare at us even though we were covered in big 
chadars and even our faces were covered, but they were concerned 
that we were there to lead their women astray... 
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Here again, we can see NGO workers trying to use religious 
symbols (niqab or chadar) as a means of establishing themselves as 
trustworthy, religious, and patriotic people and to counter the per- 
ception of them as harbingers of chaos, obscenity, and vulgarity. 

Some other challenges that AF faced in its campaign to increase 
women’s political participation revolved around women’s educa- 
tion, mobility, and visibility. For instance, a very basic obstacle 
in this campaign was that the women did not even have national 
identity cards, which they needed to be a part of the election 
process. Saeeda further elaborates: “Men thought perhaps if they 
[women] got ID cards, then they will become part of decision 
making and get rid of us. The CACs went from one household 
to another and helped women get ID cards.” 

Promoting women’s education was also an important compo- 
nent of increasing women’s political participation so that women 
can make well-informed decisions. Junaid, the CAC worker in 
Baluchistan, discussed the resistance that activists met with when 
trying to promote the concept of women’s education: 


Because Sibi is a tribal area, there were restrictions on women’s edu- 
cation. They used to say, “she can learn to read the Quran at home, 
that is also education... what is she going to do with an education? 
She is not going to write letters, nor is she going to work, then why 
should she be educated?” The environment in rural areas is such that 
they don’t want to send girls out...they say there will be male clerks 
and other male workers in schools... 


The result of this was that Junaid and his CAC got female teachers 
from the cities to come and teach these girls at home in the rural 
areas so that the girls would not have to be around male workers in 
the school system. 

Once again, AF is not the only NGO to face these problems. 
The fact that other NGO workers pinpointed the same obstacles 
reveals just how salient these issues are. For instance, Naz, who 
works at an international NGO, revealed that when they tried to 
promote female education they met with the following response: “If 
we let our sisters and daughters go out and get an education, other 
people will call us bay-ghairat (without honor/having no shame).” 
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She further elaborated on the seclusion of women in some areas of 
Pakistan: “There the environment is such that women are not even 
allowed to go to the door of their homes. They build these huge 
fortresses, inside are the verandas, then the rooms are even further 
in from there. They [women] don’t even come to the main door to 
see us off after we visit.” All these ground realities make the work 
of NGOs in Pakistan very difficult. But these challenges become 
even more arduous when NGOs, such as AF, are campaigning for 
increasing women’s presence and visibility in the public arena—the 
very arena that some believe should not be populated by women. 


Strategies of the Campaign 


Given the resistance faced by AF in the campaign for increasing 
women’s political participation, how did AF manage to get large 
numbers of women involved in the process? No doubt, it helped 
AF greatly to have the network of CACs made up of local men 
and women whom the communities trusted. Otherwise access to 
families in nonurban areas of Pakistan would have been extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. But, gaining access is only the begin- 
ning, how do you convince people to cast off some of the patriar- 
chal values and attitudes that are deeply entrenched? 

As we saw in the previous chapter and we will see again in 
the next chapter, the right way of “packaging” an NGO and its 
message is one of the most important ways to ensure its success. AF 
used many different types of arguments and approaches in order 
to make their cause more acceptable to people. I discuss some of 
these below. Some of the strategies apply specifically to the cam- 
paign for increasing women’s political participation, while others 
are more general strategies for making NGOs less threatening and 
more appealing to the masses. 


Instrumentalism and Essentialism 

It is interesting to note that the discussion about women’s politi- 
cal participation often takes on instrumentalist and essentialist 
tones. That is, it argues for women’s political participation in 
order to achieve something else—a better government, less cor- 
ruption, etc. The idea of women’s involvement in the political 
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process is not advanced as a radical, self-serving idea. Further, 
the arguments make use of traditional concepts and understand- 
ings about the essential “nature” of women. For example, the 
notion that women are less corrupt than men, hence their partic- 
ipation will lead to better politics or that women are less aggres- 
sive and more virtuous than men, hence their participation will 
help bring about peace is often used to increase the acceptance 
of women in politics. 

This mode of argumentation was clearly visible at one of the 
workshops I attended in Karachi. The walls of the hotel room 
were covered with posters about the importance of women’s 
political participation. These posters, which are also sent to the 
INCs and CACs all over the country, were written in Urdu as well 
as in some regional languages. Some of these read: “Democracy 
is incomplete without the participation of women.” Underneath 
it were listed the benefits of women’s participation in the politi- 
cal process: “Politics with rules,” “Better government,” “Strong 
democracy.” Another poster read: “Participation of women in 
the local government structure is proof of ongoing progress.” 

I found evidence of this same sort of essentialism in AF’s cam- 
paign to increase women’s political participation outside of the 
workshop in Karachi as well. For example, AF has recorded 
several songs with a political message that are distributed to the 
INCs and CACs across the country. When local women gather 
with their INC coordinator or CAC member, they listen to these 
political songs. Some of the lyrics of these songs talk about the 
differences that women can make through political participation. 
The messages are those of hope, change, and more security. One 
song, titled “The time for voting is here” states: “We asked them 
to build us roads, instead they raced their Pajeros here and cast 
mud on us... We asked them for clean water, instead they built 
a factory and poisoned our water...” The song then goes to state 
how women will now elect politicians and they will be those who 
“reduce inflation, give us clean water, give us cheap medical care 
and establish schools in our villages.”? 

The point of these songs is that women naturally choose those 
people who are honest, trustworthy, and work for the betterment 
of society. And if the living conditions in parts of the interiors of 
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Pakistan are deplorable, it is because men have been making the 
wrong decisions. Sana told me about the accomplishments of the 
women councilors in her area: 


They built roads, they built sewers, they put up street lights. They 
said [to men], “What do you think, we women can’t do these things?” 
Of course we can, and we can do it a lot better than men. Men con- 
tract out the work to other people and keep half the commission 
themselves and spend only half the money on actual construction. 
The women said, “look, when we women make up our minds to do 
something then we do it really well. And we oversee every aspect 
ourselves. We don’t just look at the quantity; we also look at the 
quality.” 


Another song, urging women to be politically active, appeals 
to motherhood: “The current environment is very bad/Women 
and children are in constant danger/Take strength from your vote/ 
Only then will the society change.” Other arguments for women’s 
increased participation appeal to a notion of sisterhood, which is 
often just an extension of women’s mothering and nurturing roles. 
Again, Sana pointed out to me why she felt women were success- 
ful when they did go into the public arena: “The few women who 
have come out in this area, [Sibi, Baluchistan], have struggled for 
everybody. They are not in this for themselves. They have come 
together [as a group].” 

This strategy of drawing clear boundaries between mascu- 
line and feminine nature is not uncommon and not without its 
benefits—historically or globally. Mindry (2001, 1200) documents 
a similar use of the “nature” of women in South Africa: 


Women frequently invoked their capacities for caring by claiming 
they were best suited to ensure that promised democratic transfor- 
mations would actually take place in communities. In the newly 
democratizing South Africa, women invoked essentialism to effect 
political outcomes, increased representation of women in the new 
government structures... 


Even the history of women’s suffrage in the United States reveals a 
similar story. According to McCammon and Campbell (2001, 63), 
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women suffragists in the Western part of the United States attained 
the vote earlier in part because of their deployment of “expedi- 
ency” arguments. 


Expediency arguments posited that women should have the vote 
to bring their special skills and insights to the political arena, what 
Baker (1984, 635) calls a “public motherhood” role for women 
whereby women, with their nurturing qualities, would care for and 
improve public life, by reducing corruption in government, help- 
ing the poor, improving public education, and so on. The different 
character of women would be an asset to politics... 


Similarly Rupp and Taylor (1999) document how the international 
feminist movement of the early twentieth century was able to forge 
a solidarity, and a unifying gender consciousness based on very 
similar, essentialist ideas of difference. 


The discourse of difference resounded throughout the movement. 
German pacifist Anita Augspurg contrasted the “world of men,” 
“built up on profit and power, on gaining material wealth and 
oppressing other people,” to the “new world” women could build 
which would “produce enough for all and which would include the 
protection of children, youth and the weak.”...Egyptian Alliance 
member Huda Sha’rawi proclaimed that “if men’s ambition has cre- 
ated war, the sentiment of equity, innate in women, will further the 
construction of peace.” (Rupp and Taylor 1999, 376-77) 


This type of thinking was effective in bringing women together for 
the international feminist movement, no matter what their orga- 
nizational or national affiliations may have been. These arguments 
are still effective today, which is why they are commonly used by 
activists and NGO workers in Pakistan today. 

Tied to the issue of essentialism is the use of instrumentalism 
in promoting women’s issues. In this approach, women’s issues are 
pushed forward not on the basis of equality, but by demonstrating 
that doing so will benefit everybody and not just the women in 
question. The previous examples, for instance, not only emphasize 
the different nature of women, but they also argue that society in 
general will be better off by incorporating women into the develop- 
ment process and by making use of the their feminine nature. 
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As shown through the above examples, instrumental arguments, 
like essentialist ones, are not new. Jacquette (1990), for example, 
outlines three competing arguments often deployed to promote 
gender justice. These are equality, need, and merit. The equal- 
ity argument is the one most commonly advanced by scholars and 
feminists. It advances a belief in equality not for instrumental rea- 
sons, that is, not in order to achieve something else, but as an end in 
itself. The other two—need and merit—are often most commonly 
used by international funding agencies such as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. It is no wonder, then, 
that these arguments are also more popular with NGOs than purely 
feminist arguments for women’s equality. 

The need argument is often also seen as the “welfare approach” 
or “anti-poverty approach” (Razavi, 1998). This approach argues 
for special attention for women in terms of resources, policies, and 
activist attention, because women comprise the neediest of the 
needy and the poorest the poor. This approach emphasizes that 
there is no other group in society who is as disenfranchised as 
women. This is a strong motive and argument for gender justice 
and as Razavi points out (1998, 24), “while the motives [for want- 
ing to alleviate poverty] are complex and contradictory...claims 
based on need have tended to be persuasive.” 

The merit or efficiency argument also makes the feminist 
agenda less threatening, and in fact, less prominent. The argu- 
ment for gender justice is based on the economic contribution 
of women to the development process and warns that if women 
are not included in the development framework, the progress and 
growth of the country will suffer. For instance, I often heard 
NGO workers state that the involvement of women in the devel- 
opment process was necessary because they comprised 50% of our 
population and were in essence a “wasted resource.” In order to 
alleviate poverty, in order to “progress” women must be utilized. 
One example of this line of thinking comes again from the inspi- 
rational tapes that AF produces to encourage greater economic 
and political participation of women. In a prelude to a song, the 
singer states: 


It is now very obvious that if our nation is to progress rapidly and if it 
is to meet basic needs, and provide opportunities for progress for its 
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citizens, then we must pay special attention to our women and girls, 
because they are very far behind. 


Again, this line of argumentation for gender justice is not new. In 
1928, Jawaharlal Nehru, who become the Indian prime minister 
later, addressed the people of the Indian subcontinent with the fol- 
lowing words: “The future of India cannot consist of dolls and 
playthings and if you make half the population of a country the 
mere plaything of the other half, an encumbrance on others, how 
will you ever make progress?” (Cited in Jayawardena 1986: 98). 

A variation of this line of argument is the human capital approach 
that combines both elements of the efficiency and poverty argu- 
ments. This strand argues for investing in women because of the 
high social returns to society. For example, people advocating this 
approach might argue that female education reduces fertility, or 
that when women earn money, they spend a higher portion of their 
income on their families than do men. The World Bank has taken 
this position in the last decade or so. 


Improving women’s productivity can contribute to growth, 
efficiency, and poverty reduction—key development goals every- 
where... [investing in women] produces significant social gains— 
lower fertility, better household nutrition, and reduced infant, child, 
and maternal mortality...income controlled by women is more 
likely to be spent on household needs than income controlled by 
men. (The World Bank, 1994, 9) 


In 1995, the World Bank continued with this line of argument: 


Female education, particularly at the primary and lower-secondary 
level, is the most important, as it is the catalyst that increases the 
impact of other investments in health, nutrition, family planning, 
agriculture, industry and infrastructure. (The World Bank 1995, 1) 


Thus, it is no wonder that NGOs often employ strategies based on 
instrumentalist or essentialist ways of thinking. As I have shown, 
this type of thinking is not only popular but also effective, globally 
as well as historically. 
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Women’s Issues are Community Issues 

When it is not instrumentalism or essentialism that NGOs use to 
frame their argument, it is other forms of argumentation that entail 
a “packaging” of their agenda in a manner that shifts the focus 
away from women in particular to society in general. Such argu- 
ments are also more easily accepted by the communities that are 
the focus of NGOs. Many of my interviewees pointed out that 
when approaching a new community they often started with “safe” 
topics, such as income generation, or health care, in order to gain 
the trust of the community. Sana revealed: “We started with health 
and education, our basic necessities—we talked about water and 
sanitation, whatever their problems were, so that they would not 
think that we came there to talk about our specific agenda and 
would leave soon after.” NGO workers had to present women’s 
issues in a manner that did not seem threatening to the local com- 
munity. And when women’s issues are presented as issues that are 
relevant to the whole community, they do not seem so threatening. 
Sana again had the following to say: 


We met with the sardars [chiefs/leaders] and leaders of the community 
and explained to them: “We are not here to lead your women astray. 
We are here to give them information... we will give them informa- 
tion on home remedies...and cooking recipes.” Because we could not 
talk about anything else right away... we said: “They’ll learn new reci- 
pes, and how to deal with illnesses at home”... we talked a lot about 
health...they asked for a doctor, so we took lady doctors in our next 
few visits...and a lot of women came to discuss their health...slowly, 
very slowly... over the years we started broaching the issue of violence 
and even then only in certain areas. 


Azhar, a male AF worker in Sindh, also discussed similar 
experiences: 


We don’t just raise issues relevant to women alone, but we also 
address those issues that are relevant at the local level. For example, 
if they have a water problem, a sanitation problem, health problems, 
then we highlight those issues as well. For example, when Thatta 
[in upper Sindh] got flooded recently, not only did the Thatta CAC 
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work there, but the other CACs helped as well. Gotki sent medi- 
cine, Sukkur sent medicine... Nawabshah CAC collected medicine 
worth 1 % lakh,* and came here and established a camp...they also 
brought doctors...so when people see these things [that the CACs 
are doing], they realize that these are general efforts for both men 
and women... Our first words in a community are always that AF 
is not turning people against men, it is struggling against certain 
attitudes and that is our war. 


Thus, NGOs realize that first and foremost they have to establish 
themselves as trustworthy agents of social change. And one of the 
ways that AF achieves this goal is by not addressing women’s issues 
alone. As we saw in the last chapter, addressing women’s issues 
leaves NGOs much more susceptible to claims of Westernization. 
Thus by expanding their scope beyond just women’s issues, NGOs 
are able to develop a less adversarial relationship with the commu- 
nities they work in. 


... There’s the Rub 


Although politically strategic, the strategies discussed above are 
often seen as compromising an NGO’s agenda as a “women’s NGO.” 
Or they might be considered by some as outright unfeminist in 
nature. The use of essentialism, for example, is cause for concern 
for many people. Alarcon (1990, 360) points out that “the inclusion 
of other analytical categories such as race and class becomes impos- 
sible for a subject whose consciousness refuses to acknowledge that 
‘one becomes a woman’ in ways that are more complex than simple 
opposition to men.” Mohanty (1991, 64) similarly disagrees with 
the use of “women” in this way. She argues that such a use of 
women “assumes an ahistorical, universal unity between women 
based on a generalized notion of their subordination...this ana- 
lytical move limits the definition of the female subject to gender 
identity.” 

The above critiques are right in that the deployment of women as 
a stable, universal category of analysis is problematic. It entrenches 
the very ideas and definitions of woman and womanhood that 
feminists have sought to deconstruct. Further, it relegates the dif- 
ferences between men and women not necessarily to the social and 
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cultural realm, but to the natural one. Only in this instance, the 
natural differences are promoted for the benefit of women. 

Instrumentalism also has its drawbacks. The difference between 
equality arguments and other instrumental arguments (efficiency, 
human capital, poverty) can be seen as the difference between what 
Molyneux (1985, 232) describes as strategic versus practical gender 
interests. Women’s strategic gender interests are derived from “the 
analysis of their subordination and from the formulation of an alter- 
native, more satisfactory set of arrangements from those that exist.” 
Practical gender interests derive from “the concrete conditions of 
women’s positioning within the gender division of labor... practi- 
cal interests are usually a response to immediate perceived need.” 
Kabeer (1994) further argues that these distinctions lead to different 
policy implications—those that seek to reform women’s position in 
a given society versus those that address women’s conditions, respec- 
tively. This same distinction is also often used to separate activist 
organizations into feminist organizations and women’s rights orga- 
nizations respectively (see for instance, Bari and Khattak 2001). 

As I mentioned earlier, the arguments most often put forth by 
women’s NGOs to further women’s rights in Pakistan, including 
AF, are instrumental ones—often emphasizing efficiency, human 
capital, and need. These are generally the types of arguments that 
feminists are most uncomfortable with since they do not argue for 
equality for equality’s sake. Such arguments also do not analyze 
the structural elements of women’s oppression—gender relations 
within the family, or women’s double burden for example. And 
above all, such arguments do not question the dominant devel- 
opment paradigm where economic growth takes precedence over 
redistributive measures, and may in fact entrench certain forms of 
dominance and hierarchy within society (Kabeer 1994; Sen and 
Grown 1987). 

The poverty or need argument for gender justice, for example, 
does not address women’s structural subordination. As Jackson 
(1996, 491) argues, it is not poverty that necessarily causes women’s 
subordination and that 


gender subordination does not arise out of poverty per se. Collapsing 
gender concerns into a poverty agenda narrows the scope for a gender 
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analysis which can fully address how and why gender inequalities are 
reproduced, not just among the “poor”, but in society as a whole. 


The efficiency and human capital arguments are also problem- 
atic since they can be refuted, as has happened in some cases. For 
example, some case studies do not show that women’s income posi- 
tively affects family welfare or that it is more efficient to invest in 
women from an economic point of view (Razavi 1998). And even 
if these arguments do hold true for now, or hold true only in some 
cases, what happens when the relationship between investing in 
women, and increased efficiency or family and societal welfare is 
no longer true? Do we stop investing in women or fighting for 
gender justice? What then do we use to advance our argument for 
gender justice? Furthermore, as many scholars have pointed out 
(Goetz 1994,1998; Kabeer 1994; Kandiyoti 1990), a strong empha- 
sis on the efficiency of women may mean increasing their double 
burden as it becomes their responsibility to take on heavier work- 
loads outside the family, without a subsequent decrease in their 
informal and household work. 

Instrumentalism, no doubt, has several drawbacks, as can be 
seen from the preceding discussion. Yet, instrumental arguments 
are by far the most common type of arguments advanced by wom- 
en’s rights groups, NGOs, and activists in Pakistan. Even well- 
known feminists in Pakistan use these arguments for advancing 
women’s rights. For instance, Bari (2000, 18) writes: “After having 
established a link between lack of representation and women in 
the political systems and the disproportionate poverty of women, 
women’s rights groups, NGOs and activists started pushing the 
margin of the state, and political parties to create political space for 
them...” (italics added). 

If instrumental arguments are as limited as many feminists have 
argued, why then are they so popular in the world of activism? As 
my interviewees pointed out and many scholars have discussed, 
such arguments seem the least threatening to policy makers and 
decision makers, and these arguments generate the least resistance 
since they make the feminist agenda less visible. Further as Razavi 
(1998, 37) aptly points out, although these strategies have been 
criticized for their nonpolitical stance, they reveal the relatively 
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weak position that advocates of gender justice speak from. They 
are “supplicants trying to persuade those not convinced of the 
intrinsic value of gender equality, in terms least likely to generate 
resistance, that gender issues need to become a priority.” So, for 
instance, in the case of Junaid and his CAC that brought female 
teachers to women’s homes, ideally one would have liked to ques- 
tion the restrictions on women’s mobility and encourage them to 
leave their homes. This was an impossible task in this situation. If 
the CACs were to succeed at all in promoting female education, 
they would have to approach the subject in a manner that would 
meet with the least resistance. As Razavi (1998, 37) asserts: “In 
the world of ‘real’ (as opposed to ‘abstract’) politics, strategic alli- 
ances, compromises, and instrumental arguments are not aberra- 
tions; they are part of the everyday reality that constitutes feminist 
politics worldwide.” 

Furthermore, as Naciri (1998, 97) points out in the case of 
Morocco, even though women’s education was first recommended 
for instrumental reasons—emphasizing the role of women as 
“educators of future generations” and more specifically of “male 
citizens’—women in Morocco have used education to pursue non- 
instrumental agendas: 


[Women] have not contented themselves with operating solely 
within the framework of rights granted to them. Instead education 
has permitted them not only to “improve” their functions as wives 
and mothers, but has also become a means for entering other spheres 
and for overcoming male resistance. Ultimately, it permits them to 
challenge the inferiorization of their status in the family and in the 
public sphere. (1998, 99) 


It is for these reasons that even though AF claims to be purely 
advocacy-oriented and not service-oriented, when its workers are 
actually in the field, they do compromise and provide services such 
as health care or education. This is also evident in the publications 
of AF that are sent to the INCs all over Pakistan. These newslet- 
ters often have recipes, embroidery patterns, and home remedies 
(local cures for cough and acne, for instance). These newsletters 
also carry advice on how to grow vegetables, and how to prepare 
them in a variety of ways. This is not the only kind of information 
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in these newsletters though. They also have information on small 
loans, news on crimes against women, and information about skill 
training workshops, for instance. But the fact is that if AF did not 
“package” its agenda in a manner that also had practical conse- 
quences (as opposed to merely political) it would not be operating 
so successfully in so many districts of Pakistan. 

Another reason for addressing people’s basic practical needs, 
along with more strategic, long-term ones, is that people do not 
“compartmentalize” their oppression, or its sources. That is to 
say, people do not separate the causes of their disempowerment 
into patriarchy or poverty, for example. It is the sum of all their 
oppressions that leads to the feeling of disempowerment. So even 
though the causes of poverty may be very different from those of 
gender injustice and subordination, as Kabeer (1994, 13) argues, 
they are “empirically seamless.” To ask people to make gender 
concerns a priority may be very unreasonable. For why should 
they show allegiance to or preference for that one cause amongst 
so many? 

Herein lies the paradox of AF. On the one hand, the CACs 
and INCs of AF are a great model for participatory forms of 
development and social change, since they are made up of local 
activists who really do work at the grassroots level on needs and 
issues identified by the local populations. Many scholars have 
warned against top-down approaches and applauded AF type 
of bottom-up approaches. Kabeer (1994, 91) writes, “solidarity 
is likely to be most effective when it is built from the bottom 
up, in response to locally identified needs and priorities.” Along 
the same lines, Sen and Grown (1987, 80) are of the view that 
if feminist theory seeks to inform development policy, it must 
acquire “greater flexibility, openness, and sensitivity to issues 
and methods as defined by different groups of women, for them- 
selves.” But, and this is the paradox, in doing so, the “feminist 
agenda” gets watered down (as envisioned by feminist theorists). 
The significance of this to feminist scholars and activists needs to 
be underscored. There has been much research on how as NGOs 
become more successful and draw on foreign funding, their fem- 
inist agenda gets compromised. While I do not contradict this 
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point, what my research further reveals is that as more NGOs 
become successful in addressing the needs of grassroots women, 
their feminist agenda gets compromised as well. Thus it is too 
simplistic to assume that “bottom-up” approaches to activism or 
activism that comes from the grassroots will naturally be con- 
gruent with feminist ideals or with women’s strategic interests. 
We cannot assume that people or even women will automatically 
or naturally give priority to gender concerns over those of class, 
religion, ethnicity, nationality, and so on. Zabia and her experi- 
ence with trying to get women to attend the meetings arranged 
by the local INC is proof of this. To those women it seemed 
fruitless and perhaps even extravagant to spend a couple of hours 
at a meeting “discussing” women’s issues, when they could have 
been at home working to make a living. 

Ideals of equality with men may seem useless in a context of 
extreme poverty, where the need for the provision of basic ameni- 
ties—food, water, shelter, health care—may far outweigh the need 
for equality with men who themselves are impoverished and often 
powerless (Kabeer 1994; Sen and Grown 1987). Thus, NGO work- 
ers must contextualize their agenda to the local needs and issues 
identified by the people in order to build a relationship with the 
community. Azhar speaking from experience stated: “Our experi- 
ence tells us that unless you focus on the ground realities, under- 
stand them, and are involved with them, you will not be able to go 
to work in that area... you have to work with the atmosphere, the 
political, social set-up of a given place.” 

I have outlined in this chapter some of the disjunctions between 
feminist theory and ideals and feminism and activism as it is prac- 
ticed in the field, or the “real” world. These disjunctions often 
revolve around the strategies, such as essentialism, or instrumental- 
ism employed by activists in the field. These strategies, necessitated 
by the ground realities, are seen as compromises, or worse, as a 
betrayal of feminist ideals by some. By discussing these disjunctions, 
conflicts, and dilemmas in the context of a particular campaign, 
the purpose of this chapter has been to make these dilemmas more 
“real” to the reader in some ways. And once again, while keep- 
ing the particularities of these examples in mind, one cannot help 
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but raise some questions about feminism and feminist theory: is it 
possible to agree on what constitutes feminism? Should feminism 
be defined by praxis rather than a specific ideology (Moghadam 
2002)? What then should feminist theory look like? I will return to 
some of these questions in the next chapter, where I look at another 
campaign as a case study. 


CHAPTER 4 


“A ROSE BY ANY OTHER 
NAME...”: THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 


ctionAid is an international NGO (INGO) that has been 

working in Pakistan (as AAPk) since 1992. ActionAid has 
branches all over the world, including 19 in Africa, 5 in the 
Americas, 11 in Asia, and 5 in Europe. Each country is free to 
devise and implement its own country strategy. In 2001 ActionAid 
revised its country strategy and moved to what it calls a “rights based 
approach” in its activism. Previously, ActionAid had been involved 
in more traditional type of development activities, such as provid- 
ing basic goods and services to impoverished areas. It then moved 
on to providing infrastructure, such as road networks, machinery, 
and equipment. In 2001 under a new country director, AAPk took 
on a more radical and feminist agenda. It moved to what it refers 
to as a “rights based approach.” Through this approach it aims to 
address not just people’s conditions but also their positions.! 

AAPKk has three major areas of intervention: (1) social and legal 
rights (Haqooq Parchar), (2) economic and political rights (Wasail 
Sanwar), and (3) community development (Lok Sungat). The social 
and legal rights unit deals with issues regarding gender, culture, 
education, labor rights, women’s rights, and youth and children’s 
rights. The Economic and Political Rights unit is organized around 
food rights, peace, government and citizen’s rights, water rights, 
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and emergencies. The community development unit works in con- 
junction with the other two units, “coordinating and linking the 
advocacy components in local communities; ensuring their voices 
are heard and their experiences form and shape AAPk’s campaigns 
and policies...” (Annual Report 2002, 6). The community devel- 
opment unit works at the grassroots level. The areas where AAPk 
has long-term projects are referred to as development areas (DAs). 
At the time of my research AAPk was operating in 14 DAs all over 
Pakistan. The projects underway in the DAs ranged from water 
rights, farmers rights, to raising awareness about child marriage, 
domestic abuse, and rape. 

AAPk was perhaps the most innovative and radical NGO that 
I studied in Pakistan, in terms of the issues it raised, as well as its 
techniques. For instance, AAPk is one of the first NGOs to bring 
up the issue of sexual harassment in the workplace in Pakistan. 
Not only is it radical to talk about sexual harassment as a social 
issue in the context of Pakistan, but when one considers who the 
“target” population is—the group of people singled out for reform 
and attitudinal change—AAPk’s efforts seem even more unique. 
Although the DAs deal with the traditional “target” population— 
poor marginalized communities in the interior of Pakistan—the 
target population for implementing a sexual harassment policy at 
the workplace, are the middle and upper classes of Pakistan. These 
are the employers and entrepreneurs of the country, thus any effort 
to implement a policy at the workplace needs to be directed at 
them. 

Often in Pakistan, as in other developing countries, because the 
issues of women’s rights are so closely tied to the issues of pov- 
erty, basic needs, and economic development, NGOs often target 
the very poor, rural, and deprived groups for reform. Because the 
demand to address the basic needs of these populations is so great, 
most NGOs invariably end up addressing these issues in their activ- 
ism. While I do not disagree with this emphasis, it is problematic 
in that it enables a false and unwarranted sense of superiority in 
the middle and upper classes where they do not feel the need to 
acknowledge and address their own issues, biases, attitudes, and 
problems. Often women’s rights become a cause to be undertaken 
by the middle and upper classes on behalf of the poor masses, 
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as if their own lives are somehow impervious to the patriarchal 
structure of society. It is this “false sense of superiority” according 
to Farah, that AAPk has called into question with its campaign 
against sexual harassment at the workplace. Because AAPk’s cam- 
paign against sexual harassment is so unique and it offers a look 
into a “non-traditional” area of intervention for NGOs, I focus on 
this campaign in the proceeding sections. 

It is telling that there is no exact word or phrase in Urdu (the 
national language of Pakistan) for the term “sexual harassment.” 
It is also telling that there was no law against sexual harassment 
in Pakistan until recently. Yet most Pakistani women have expe- 
rienced some form of sexual harassment, either on the streets, the 
bazaar, the workplace, or even at home. 

The fact that sexual harassment is not acknowledged in Pakistan 
implies that people do not see it as extraordinary or as a social prob- 
lem. Most people have accepted it as a part of life. 

In this chapter, I highlight some of the cultural conceptions of 
femininity, masculinity, and sexuality in Pakistan. I also explore the 
common understanding of the problem of harassment in Pakistan, 
which makes sexual harassment an acceptable and unexamined 
phenomenon. I have already discussed some of these in chapter 1 
on women in Pakistan. My aim here is merely to highlight how 
some of these assumptions are in play specifically in the context 
of sexual harassment at the workplace. I end with a comparison to 
the French case of implementing a sexual harassment policy at the 
workplace and discuss some feminist implications of the strategies 
and language used in this campaign. Although one may wonder 
why and how Pakistan can be compared to France, my task is not 
the compare the countries themselves but to draw parallels regard- 
ing their campaigns to implement a sexual harassment policy. It is 
also useful to compare Pakistan to a “Western” nation to under- 
score that the obstacles that AAPk faces in Pakistan do not emerge 
from (as is often perceived in the media) the “backwardness” of 
a nation like Pakistan. The fight for women’s equality has his- 
torically and cross-culturally needed to frame its messages in a way 
that makes it appealing to a wider public. 

Even the explanations for sexual harassment that emerge from 
my data are not entirely unique in the context of Pakistan. Similar 
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explanations for harassing behavior have been used in the United 
States as well. A quick review of the literature on sexual harass- 
ment reveals similar patterns in the United States. For instance, 
there is a gap between women and men in what they perceive as 
harassment or coercive behavior, with women more lkely than 
men to consider behaviors as harassment or coercion. When pre- 
sented with scenarios, men are more likely to blame and less likely 
to empathize with the victims of harassment. Individual level or 
psychological explanations are also popular in explaining sexual 
harassment in the United States and many researchers have tried to 
identify individual level characteristics of men who are more likely 
to harass. Finally a “boys will be boys” mentality is still perva- 
sive and may partially explain why sexual harassment incidents are 
underreported in the United States as well. Some of these themes 
will reemerge in the Pakistani context, while others are more cul- 
turally specific. These background assumptions about gender and 
sexuality can be seen as the “ground reality” that AAPk is facing 
in its campaign against sexual harassment. In order to understand 
AAPk’s strategies for advancing its cause, we must first understand 
what the cultural explanations of harassment are. 

Given all the underlying assumptions about the “nature” of 
women and the understanding of sexual harassment, it is extremely 
difficult to raise the issue of sexual harassment and even more dif- 
ficult to get others to acknowledge it as a social problem. Indeed the 
language for such an acknowledgment does not even exist! But this 
is exactly what AAPk has set out to do. AAPk’s efforts have resulted 
in a coalition of women’s NGOs by the name of AASHA (Alliance 
Against Sexual Harassment). Yet, it is primarily AAPk that is spear- 
heading this movement against sexual harassment. 

Much of the information in this chapter is based on a sexual 
harassment workshop in which I participated (organized by AAPk 
to train representatives from the private sector as well as from other 
civil society organizations on how to deal with sexual harassment 
at the workplace). I also rely on interviews, published reports, post- 
ers, calendars, and TV skits produced by AAPk on the topic of 
sexual harassment to provide more detailed information. 

The struggle against sexual harassment is not just a matter of 
implementing a policy at the workplace. It is a struggle to change 
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people’s beliefs about women. It is a struggle to force them to 
acknowledge the issue of sexual harassment as a social problem and 
not just an individual dilemma. Needless to say, this is no small 
task. In addition to discussing AAPk’s struggle to implement a 
sexual harassment policy at the workplace, I also discuss some of 
the strategies used by AAPk to ensure that the fight against sexual 
harassment gains strength and public support. The discussion of 
strategies once again brings us back to the use of instrumentalism as 
a strategy to promote women’s rights and the disjunction it reveals 
between feminist theory and activism. 


A Rose by any Other Name...: 
The Process of Constructing a Policy 


In December 2001, AASHA, along with senior government offi- 
cials, came together to draft a code that they hoped would become 
mandatory for all registered public and private organizations. 
Before drafting the code AAPk, being the most prominent mem- 
ber of AASHA, conducted a nationwide study to determine the 
extent of sexual harassment at the workplace and to identify its 
causes and consequences. AAPk workers interviewed nurses in the 
private and public sector, domestic workers, women working in 
fields and brick kilns, office workers in multinational organiza- 
tions, public and corporate sectors, and sales girls. 

According to the study, 78.38 percent (58 out of the 74 women 
interviewed) had faced sexual harassment at the workplace, and 21 
percent refused to talk about it (AASHA, 2002).? These numbers 
do not capture the harrowing, yet all-too-common experiences of 
these women at the workplace. The reported incidents ranged from 
unwanted sexual attention, indecent exposure, or violent assault 
to rape. Yet not one of the organizations in this study had a sexual 
harassment policy and many of the employees were unaware of 
how to formulate a sexual harassment policy. 

Once a tentative sexual harassment policy was formulated, 
AAPk and AASHA, along with the minister for women’s develop- 
ment, called for provincial consultations in all four provinces, in 
order to get feedback. They also held a “national technical meet- 
ing” with government representatives, representatives of employers 
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and workers, and other civil society organizations before proceed- 
ing to the provincial consultations. Before the debates could go 
any further, an argument over the title of the policy surfaced in the 
national meetings and then again in the provincial meetings. Many 
people felt that the term “sexual harassment” would only ruffle 
the feathers (of the government and the employers) unnecessarily. 
Others felt that due to the stigma attached in Pakistani society to 
any act of a sexual nature, having the words “sexual harassment” 
in the policy would act as a deterrent to victims. Still others felt 
that to call this policy anything else would be to mask the problem 
instead of bringing attention to it, and that it would be hypocritical 
on the part of activists to compromise on this issue. As one of my 
interviewees, Afsheen, stated, “basically we could not call a spade, 
a spade.” 

Eventually, after several rounds of meetings and discussions, the 
policy came to be called “the Code of Conduct for Gender Justice 
at the Workplace” (from now referred to as the Code). 


Challenges and Ground Realities: 
The Public Understanding of Sexual Harassment 


In March of 2004, AAPk organized a two-day workshop on sexual 
harassment at the workplace. This workshop was a follow-up with 
those organizations that had already adopted the Code formally 
or had agreed to adopt the Code. The purpose of this workshop 
was to train representatives from these organizations to identify 
cases of sexual harassment. These representatives were then to 
teach their larger organizations about sexual harassment, and its 
causes and consequences. The workshop proved to be useful for 
the purpose of my research in several ways: (1) It highlighted the 
cultural conceptions of woman, womanhood, and femininity as 
well as of man, manhood, and masculinity—the “ground reality” 
facing AAPk in this campaign. (2) It revealed the very radical 
nature of the project in challenging these underlying assump- 
tions. (3) It also revealed the methods, tools, arguments, and strat- 
egies employed by AAPk and AASHA in advancing such a radical 
agenda. 
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The first task of the workshop was to identify and define a 
phenomenon that everybody knew about or had experienced at 
some point in their lives, but still had no language for describing 
it. Thus the participants were asked to define sexual harassment. 
The responses ranged from the typical—vulgar language, threats, 
undesirable touching, discrimination in hiring or promotion 
decisions—to some that reflect the Pakistani context. For example, 
two of the responses offered and accepted were “requests for late 
hours at work” and “unnecessary assignments given at the last 
minute.” In the Pakistani context, where the workplace is still 
considered a “male space,” the demand for late hours at work can 
leave women especially vulnerable. It also leaves women open to 
criticism and accusations of immorality by not just her peers but 
perhaps her family as well. Late hours inevitably imply closer con- 
tact with a male member, perhaps the one who made the request in 
the first place, thus it can be seen as an instance of harassment. 

Given that people know that sexual harassment takes place and 
are most likely able to identify it when it happens, why is it that no 
law against sexual harassment exists? What are some of the myths 
and stereotypes regarding masculinity and femininity that per- 
petuate or condone sexual harassment? How is the issue of sexual 
harassment perceived by the general public in Pakistan? 

One way of approaching these questions is to ask people why 
they think sexual harassment takes place at the workplace. The 
responses of the workshop participants to this question reveal 
embedded notions of masculinity and femininity that make sexual 
harassment an “invisible” problem. The responses can be divided 
into the following categories: (1) it is the nature of men to harass, 
(2) only mentally disturbed/perverted men harass, (3) harassment 
is the result of a lack of professional and competent behavior, 
(4) harassment is the result of poor socialization of women, 
(5) sexual harassment is a myth perpetuated by women to maintain 
a façade of respectability, (6) harassment is part of the culture, and 
(7) it only happens in the poor, uneducated masses. It is inter- 
esting to note that some of these explanations actually contradict 
each other, yet they are all used in an attempt to trivialize the 
problem and justify the complacency regarding this issue on the 
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part of Pakistani society in general. Most of these explanations also 
focus on individual elements rather than structural ones in order to 
explain harassment. That is, they do not analyze sexual harassment 
as a result of unequal power relations. Thus they cast sexual harass- 
ment as an individual problem rather than a social issue. I dwell 
upon these explanations in a little more detail below. 


It is the Nature of Men to Harass 


Some of the responses most commonly offered at the workshop for 
why sexual harassment takes place, were: “it is hormones,” or “if 
he’s a man he will tease/harasss.” Such an essentialist understand- 
ing of masculinity, which puts the blame on men’s “intrinsic” or 
“natural” behavior, takes the responsibility off of individual men 
and places it instead on biology/nature/genes. If it is the “nature” of 
men to harass, then they cannot be held responsible for what they 
do. Such an understanding also trivializes a serious social problem 
by invoking and perpetuating a “boys will be boys” type of think- 
ing on the matter. It is exactly this kind of thinking about the issue 
that has let instances of sexual harassment go unquestioned. 


Only the Mentally Ill/ Perverted Harass 


Contrary to the last explanation, this one argues that all men do 
not harass. In fact, ifa man harasses, then there must be something 
wrong with him. This thinking is typified in some of the follow- 
ing responses from the workshop participants. One of the work- 
shop participants argued that harassment was a sign of a “sadist.” 
Another one argued that only “ill men” are harassers. Yet another, 
when shown a TV skit about a boss harassing a female employee, 
responded: “I don’t believe men act this rudely, those who do also 
act like that in front of men.” Clearly, in this line of argument, the 
“average” man is not the harasser. Harassment, then, has nothing to 
do with the unequal sexual division of labor or structural inequal- 
ity between men and women; it has to do with the individual 
perversions of some men. Although this might explain some men’s 
behaviors, it does not explain the majority. 
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Harassment is the Result of a Lack of 
Professional and Competent Behavior 


We were shown several short skits on sexual harassment at the 
workshop. After one such skit, one of the workshop facilitators 
asked the participants whether these problems (of harassment) exist 
for competent women as well. To this, a male participant responded: 
“No. If she’s competent and has leadership qualities, she won’t face 
this problem.” Another male participant had suggested earlier that 
women get discriminated against at the workplace because they 
are not competent. To support his claim, he gave us the example 
of his female secretary who spent too much time on the phone. 
Generalizing from his experience, he stated: “Female secretaries 
spend too time on the phone. That’s why they lose their jobs.” But 
men are not the only ones who think competency at the workplace 
is related to harassment. When the participants were asked whether 
they felt that female bosses experience these problems, a female 
participant responded: “If you are competent and you treat your 
employees with respect, then they respect you back. And if you set 
a certain standard, a code of conduct at the workplace, everybody 
will follow it.” 

According to these views, the key to avoiding harassment is to 
be professional, competent, and display leadership qualities. Once 
again, the solution, as well as the problem lies in the hands of the 
individual. According to the “Guidelines for Creating a Work 
Environment Free of Discrimination and Harassment” (AAPk), 
“women and men need to develop a professional mannerism where 
they dress and behave professionally, and do not use the work envi- 
ronment to seduce or harass other.” By implication, harassment is 
simply the result of unprofessional behavior, just as in the previous 
statements by workshop participants, it is also the result of incom- 
petent behavior. 


Harassment is the Result of Poor Socialization of Women 


This line of thought is a slight variation of “blaming the victim” 
type of mentality. Here, the victim herself is not blamed directly, 
but her socialization and her upbringing is. Some of the workshop 
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participants accurately pointed out that Pakistani girls are expected 
to be silent and “not wash their dirty linens in public.” Hence many 
incidents of rape, harassment, and abuse go unnoticed. But this 
discussion quickly degenerated into a discussion that was reminiscent 
of “blaming the victim” mentality. For example, a male participant 
stated: “Women can train girls better: it’s a mother’s responsibility. 
Women are to blame as well for oppressing other women.” A female 
participant echoing a similar sentiment said: “We need to empower 
our girls—even if it’s just a mother who empowers her daughter to 
stand up to her in-laws” To this, another female responded: “Fathers 
should also be involved in the raising of children and girls, so they 
[girls] know how to relate to men.” In all of the quotes above, 
sexual harassment is certainly encouraged by the poor socialization 
of women if not directly caused by it. The responsibility lies pri- 
marily on mothers to “train” their girls to be more confident and 
outspoken. The implication in this line of thinking is that women 
bring on sexual harassment somehow by the way they act and behave 
and those actions and behaviors are the consequence of the poor 
socialization of women in Pakistani culture. 

Even the “Guidelines for Creating a Work Environment Free of 
Discrimination and Harassment” (published by AAPk on behalf of 
AASHA) reflect this way of thinking. The guidelines contain the 
following suggestion to women at the workplace in a section titled, 
“Efforts Men and Women Can Make to Address the Issue at the 
Work Place.” It states: 


At times the traditional socialization of women encourages them 
to act helpless and get men to do their work, or demand unneces- 
sary facilities. They should be aware that this kind of playing with 
traditional expectations encourages male colleagues to take on their 
traditional role of protector, and then also of disciplinarian. 


Here, once again, as in the previous explanations for sexual harass- 
ment, harassment is not looked at in terms of unequal power 
relations between the two genders. Instead, it is simply a matter 
of men acting in their “traditional” roles (brought on by women 
acting “helpless”), and harassment becomes a way to “discipline” 
women. 
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Sexual Harassment Is a Myth Perpetuated by Women 


Often sexual harassment is not taken seriously because many people 
consider it to be a weapon used by women to either defame men 
or to cover up their own promiscuity. This understanding results 
from the disjunction between what Pakistani society considers to 
be the essential “nature” of women and their sexuality and what 
Pakistani culture permits and views as respectable. As I mentioned 
in a previous chapter, women’s sexuality is seen as a destructive, 
all-consuming, chaos-producing force—fitna. When confronted 
with such a force, men face no choice but to give in to it. So in 
fact, it is women who entice men. Women become the predators, 
and men their victims. But, because sexual expression is taboo in 
Pakistani culture (but an essential part of feminine nature), to avoid 
being seen as promiscuous, or immoral, women say no even when 
they really mean yes. This leads to the belief that women actually 
really enjoy sexual attention but appear to be uncomfortable with it 
because that is what Pakistani culture demands of them. 

This commonly held belief was evident in the workshops, the 
skits/plays produced by AAPk and in the interviews that I con- 
ducted. For example, one of the skits that AAPk produced on 
sexual harassment (which was actually aired on public television) 
takes us into an office setting where the boss is clearly harassing his 
female subordinate. At the end of that skit the program takes on 
the format of a pseudo-—talk show where the participants (the boss, 
the female worker, and a male coworker) and the talk show host 
discuss the issue of harassment. At one point when the character 
of the boss is asked why he kept pursuing his female subordinate 
when she repeatedly refused him, he replies: “because she actu- 
ally really wants the attention deep down inside. But because she 
wants to appear to be respectable, she keeps refusing my offers.” 
Pakistani culture defines respectable women as those that appear 
to be nondesiring and nonsexual. Because any sexual activity out- 
side of wedlock is looked upon as deviant, and is in fact illegal, 
women who give in to men’s advances easily are seen as immoral 
and “loose.” This reinforces the idea that when women say no 
they really do mean yes. Another example of this attitude comes 
from a male participant at the workshop, who did not believe 
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that comments about physical appearance at the workplace make 
women uncomfortable. He argued that women should view such 
compliments as a “morale booster.” 

There is yet another consequence of this disjunction between the 
understanding of female sexuality as fitna and the taboos regarding 
sexual expression in Pakistani culture. Because all forms of sexual 
interactions are considered “bad” and immoral (except those within 
the confines of marriage), and because women are essentially seen 
as in-charge of their sexuality, the distinction between consensual 
relations versus coercive ones starts to blur. So we end up in a situ- 
ation where a consensual relationship may be punished because it 
is immoral, yet in another setting such as the workplace, a coercive 
relationship might be allowed to go on. This conflation of con- 
sensual and coercive relationships is also evident in the responses 
that people provide for the causes of sexual harassment. One of my 
interviewees, Afsheen, a young female employee of AAPk, who 
was involved in the sexual harassment campaign, remarked that 
the most common response people have to an accusation of harass- 
ment is “Oh! They must be having an affair.” When asked at the 
workshop to relate experiences of harassment (either personal or 
otherwise), a man cited an example of two teachers having a “love 
affair” on campus and how he as an administrator had to put an 
end to it. 

Given this understanding of the nature of women’s sexuality and 
the taboos regarding sexuality in Pakistani culture, sexual harass- 
ment claims are seen as a way for women to claim respectability 
when accused of promiscuity or any sexual interaction. Thus, in 
many people’s minds, sexual harassment does not really exist except 
as a weapon employed by women against men. 


Sexual Harassment is Part of the Culture 


Another way that sexual harassment is explained in Pakistan is 
by people resigning themselves to the idea that it is a part of the 
culture. When the workshop participants were asked why they 
thought sexual harassment takes place, “hormones” and “culture” 
were the two most common answers given. Responses such as “it 
is ingrained,” “it is our culture,” and “our culture doesn’t allow us 
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to change” indicate the resignation with which people approach 
the issue of harassment. Invoking culture as an explanation erects 
a barrier around this issue (or any other issue), safeguarding it from 
criticism and change. Issues of identity, authenticity, nationalism, 
and history (as discussed in the previous chapters) are deeply inter- 
twined with the concept of culture and any attempt to change 
culture is seen as an attack on traditional values, and indeed on 
the nation itself. Once an issue, a practice, or custom comes to be 
explained as “part of our culture,’ NGOs, activists, or intellectuals 
cannot critique that practice or custom without being accused of 
acting as agents of the West and Westernization. 


Sexual Harassment Occurs Only 
among the Poor/Backward Classes 


Interestingly, this explanation is almost the opposite of the last one. 
Whereas the last explanation inspires resignation because people 
accept it as “part of our culture,” this one denies the existence of it, 
and confines it to a small group in society. In this regard it is similar 
to the argument that only the sick and mentally ill men harass. I 
refer again to chapter 1, and more specifically to the section dealing 
with rape in Pakistani society. Sexual crimes are not acknowledged 
in Pakistani society precisely because we are supposed to be a moral, 
Muslim country. This attitude is especially true for the middle and 
upper classes who boast good educations and “modern” attitudes. It 
is all too easy for them to say that incidents of harassment and abuse 
only occur among the poor, the uneducated, and the “backward.” 
They thus distance themselves from this marginalized “Other” 
who gets blamed for the social ills of Pakistani society. 

An interesting example of this attitude actually comes from the 
NGO community itself. Farah, a member of AAPk, reported that 
when they first tried to implement a sexual harassment policy and 
encourage organizations to adopt it, NGOs were actually very resis- 
tant to adopting it in their own organizations, although they were 
willing to support the cause. NGOs were initially far behind on 
adopting the code, while the private and public sector organizations 
adopted it at a faster rate! NGOs felt that their own organizations 
were not sites of sexual harassment since they employ progressive 
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minded activists. It is this same mentality that helps maintain not 
only a facade of a virtuous society, but also a system of oppression 
where the real problems are not even acknowledged. It maintains a 
system where the causes of the social problems facing Pakistan are 
perceived to rest not in patriarchy, inequality, and discrimination 
but in the “backwardness” of the uneducated or the poor. 

All of these explanations for sexual harassment have one thing in 
common: they do not view sexual harassment as a social problem. 
The causes of the problem are not seen to lie in the structure of 
society, but in individual people and groups. Sexual harassment 
is also not seen in terms of an abuse of power and the unequal 
distribution of power between the sexes in Pakistani society. 
Instead it is seen as a sexual problem. One of the female participants 
at the workshop stated: “All these issues should be introduced into 
the public curriculum as issues of respect.” While that may still 
be a step in the right direction, it does not identify the true causes 
of sexual harassment. It simply makes it a matter of disrespecting 
women. For all these reasons sexual harassment is not seen as an 
issue that needs legal redress and it is allowed to go unpunished by 
the law. 


Strategies for Gaining Support for 
Sexual Harassment Policies at the Workplace 


Given that harassment is perceived in the ways outlined above, how 
does an NGO convince organizations to adopt a sexual harassment 
policy? What are the tools and strategies that AAPk uses in order 
to fight sexual harassment at the workplace? AAPk uses a variety 
of discursive tools and strategies in order to convince employers 
of the importance of sexual harassment policies. These strategies 
can be analyzed using Snow et al.’s (1986) discussion of frame 
alignment processes in social movement participation. According 
to Snow et al. (1986, 464) frame alignment refers to “the linkage 
of individual and SMO [social movement organization] interpre- 
tive orientations, such that some set of individual interests, values 
and beliefs and SMO activities, goals, and ideology are congru- 
ent and complementary.” Snow et al. borrow the term “frame” 
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from Goffman (1974, 21) to mean “schemata of interpretation.” 
These allow individuals to “locate, perceive, identify, and label” 
occurrences and interactions in everyday life. While Goffman 
(1974) used frame analysis to study interactions between individu- 
als, Snow et al. (1986) extend this idea to activities of SMOs. Frame 
alignment processes then are the means with which movement 
leaders connect the ideals and activities of the organization with 
dominant cultural values and beliefs, thus strategically “marketing” 
their movement. Frame analysis serves as a useful tool in the case 
of the campaign against sexual harassment to uncover the language 
by which the NGOs are able to market this campaign as being 
congruent with dominant cultural values. 

Snow et al. (1986) discuss four frame alignment processes: 
(a) frame bridging, (b) frame amplification, (c) frame extension, 
and (d) frame transformation. Two of these processes, frame ampli- 
fication and frame extension, are readily discernible in AAPk’s 
workshops. 


Frame Amplification in AAPk’s Campaign 


Snow et al. identify two types of frame amplification: value ampli- 
fication and belief amplification. Value amplification refers to “the 
identification, idealization, and elevation of one or more values 
presumed basic to prospective constituents...” (1986: 469). This 
kind of frame amplification is most apparent in the following argu- 
ments that AAPk uses to further their agenda: (1) the Code is not a 
Western concept, (2) implementing the Code is a matter of rights, 
and (3) the Code is good for the country. 

The Code is not a Western concept. One of the biggest challenges 
facing any NGO in Pakistan is the charge of Westernization. This is 
especially true for NGOs that deal with women’s issues. Any chal- 
lenge to tradition is seen as a Western imposition. Hence it is cru- 
cial for NGOs to establish the legitimacy of their agendas as being 
pertinent to the Pakistani and Islamic context. AAPk achieves this 
legitimacy by framing the issue of a sexual harassment policy in 
a way that portrays it as congruent with South Asian and Islamic 
values. It does so by referring to other South Asian countries as 
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well as Islam on the issue of sexual harassment and women’s rights. 
For instance, in the foreword to the “Code of Conduct for Gender 
Justice at the Workplace,” the country director of AAPk states: 


Asian countries like Malaysia, Philippines, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh 
and India have developed policies and legislation on the issue of 
gender harassment... The Code is based on research on similar poli- 
cies in these countries as well as other like the UK and USA, with 
special emphasis placed in adapting it to the relevant local context of 
Pakistan. (Code p. 1) 


This same statement is echoed again on p. 3 of the Code, with 
the addition that the Code is endorsed by the cabinet, the minis- 
try of women development, and the ministry of labor and man- 
power. AAPk also appeals to religion as a way of justifying this 
battle against sexual harassment, and to ward off any accusations 
of being agents of Westernization. The introduction leading up to 
the actual Code states: “All religions, particularly Islam, safeguard 
equality and dignity of women. In this spirit, the Code follows the 
theme and provisions identified in the national policies for women 
by the government” (Code, p. 2). Thus, by making use of religious, 
traditional, and local values, AAPk is able to shape this issue in a 
manner that dispels any allegation of Westernization. 


Implementing the Code is a Matter of Rights 

Although arguing that it is a woman’s right to be free of harass- 
ment and discrimination is not the most popular or commonly used 
argument for the implementation of a sexual harassment policy, it is 
an argument that is not ignored by AAPk. Here are two examples. 
The first one is from a desk calendar published by AAPk and the 
second is from the guidelines: “Nobody has the right to sexually 
harass us” (Calendar). “Women have rights, like men, as citizens 
of our country and they should have equal opportunity at work. 
Men and women both have the right to work in an environment 
free of discrimination, intimidation and harassment” (Guidelines, 
p. 3). In this way AAPk idealizes fundamental democratic values 
such as equality, justice, and freedom, hoping to strike a chord with 
its constituents. 
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The Code is Good for the Country 

Another way of making a sexual harassment policy more appeal- 
ing to employers is by framing it as a matter of patriotism and 
nationalism. AAPk calls upon employers to implement this policy 
because it will encourage women to join the workforce, which in 
turn will help the country. According to this argument, Pakistan’s 
progress as a nation is dependent upon organizations implement- 
ing this policy. For instance, the guidelines state: “Women now 
can, and should, contribute to society, not only in home but in 
every aspect of life. No country can progress if half its population is 
restricted from contributing to its progress” (p. 3). The beneficia- 
ries, in this line of argument, are not women or even the employer 
alone, but the whole country. Consider the following statements 
made by AAPK: 


Sexual violence against women is an obstacle to the achievement of 
equality, development and peace. (Calendar) 

it is important to address any issue of discrimination and harass- 
ment at the work place and make the work environment a healthy 
and supportive place where people can fully contribute to the organiza- 
tion, make full use of their talents and participate in the development of the 
country. (Guidelines, pp. 3—4, emphasis added) 

In Pakistan it has been difficult for women to fully contribute to 
their country’s development because the environment to work, in 
general, is difficult and un-supportive. (Guidelines, p. 2) 


As a third world nation, issues of development, peace, and prog- 
ress are perceived as very important to the well-being of Pakistan and 
Pakistanis. We saw that the tactic of framing the problem in terms 
of the welfare of the nation was also utilized by AF in promoting 
women’s political participation. Thus, AF too is involved in similar 
types of frame alignment processes as AAPk. It was also employed 
by the independence movement in the 1940s when women came 
to be seen as a crucial element in gaining strength and mass support 
and in providing momentum to the movement (see chapter 1). 
Similarly, here AAPk frames the issue as a matter of nationalism 
and patriotism in order to mobilize a larger pool of people for its 
cause. 
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Frame Extension in AAPk’s Campaign 


Sometimes the values and ideals of a movement may not appear to 
have any direct relevance to its potential adherents. In such cases, 
movement leaders may have to “extend the boundaries of its pri- 
mary framework so as to encompass interests or points of view that 
are incidental to its primary objectives but of considerable salience 
to potential adherents” (Snow et al. 1986, 472). AAPk engages in 
frame extension by using the following arguments to promote a 
sexual harassment policy: (1) the Code is good for the organization, 
and (2) the Code creates a professional environment and a progres- 
sive public image. 


The Code is Good for the Organization 

Since employers are the target audience for this campaign, AAPk 
often uses arguments and language that would appeal to the 
business-minded entrepreneurs. For example, AAPk often argues 
that a sexual harassment policy is in the best interest of the organi- 
zation. Consider the following statements: “For a workplace to be 
productive it is extremely important for the employees to feel safe 
and respected. This is their right and it impacts the productively 
(sic) of that organization positively” (Guidelines, pp. 3—4). A poster 
that was distributed to organizations around the country read: 


“The Code Brings to You: 

Higher Staff Productivity 

Open Communication—Efficient Team 
Resistance to Hostile Confrontations 
Company Reputation Enhanced 

Lesser Absenteeism 

High Staff Moral (sic) 

Low Employee Turnover” 


All the above arguments are framed in a manner that emphasizes 
the benefits that the organization would accrue by implement- 
ing a sexual harassment policy. The beneficiaries of the policy, in 
this line of argument, are not the women, but the organization 
itself. Even when the benefit to the workers is mentioned, it is only 
seen as a means of achieving something bigger for the employer or 
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organization. For instance, consider the following statement: “The 
objective of this Code of Conduct is to create a safe and digni- 
fied working environment for men and women workers which is 
free of gender harassment, abuse and intimidation with a view to 
enable higher productivity and a better quality of life at work” (Code, p. 3, 
emphasis added). 

Consequently, the outcome of not implementing a sexual 
harassment policy is argued to be detrimental to the organization’s 
welfare. For instance, a section of the Guidelines titled “What is 
the impact of such harassment?” offers the following consequences 
to organizations: 


“Such harassment impacts their [women’s] work quality and the 
organization is also at a loss.” 

“They [women] at times resign and therefore the company loses 
a valuable employee.” “The general environment of the office 
becomes less productive.” (Guidelines, p. 7) 


The Code Creates a Professional 

Environment and a Progressive Public Image 

Another way that the Code is promoted as being employer-friendly 
is by emphasizing its other, nonmaterial benefits to the organiza- 
tion (as opposed to the earlier arguments that emphasize higher 
productivity, and low turnover for instance). AAPk argues that the 
reason why organizations should implement the Code is that it will 
encourage men and women to be “professionals” by reminding 
them of the following: 


“Women and men need to develop a professional mannerism where 
they dress and behave professionally, and do not use the work envi- 
ronment to seduce or harass others” (Guidelines, p. 8). “They should 
focus on job descriptions and their professional role in the work 
environment.” (Guidelines, p. 9) 


Tied to the issue of professionalization at the workplace is the 
issue of the employer’s public image. AAPk markets the Code as 
a symbol of progress and progressive mindedness. For instance, 
employers who adopt the Code are referred to as “progressive 
employers” who get added to the list of progressive employers that 
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AASHA maintains on their website. Even the Guidelines use the 
image of progressiveness in order to attract employers. For exam- 
ple, the Guidelines (p.12) state: “Managers in general should be 
confident in handling such cases as addressing this issue is a sign of 
progressive and professional organizations and not a loss of reputa- 
tion.” At the workshop, the members of AAPk often called upon 
the participants to encourage other employers to become “progres- 
sive” and be seen as progressive. She added that this would attract 
better employees to their organization by enhancing the organiza- 
tion’s reputation especially among the young and the well educated. 
This emphasis on “progressive” mindedness is very clever as it taps 
into the upper-middle class and elite desire to be seen as “modern,” 
and “progressive” and not “backward” or traditional. 

As can be seen from the preceding discussion, rights-based argu- 
ments form a very small part of the strategies for promoting a sexual 
harassment policy at the workplace. Most of the arguments, like 
the arguments we saw in the previous chapters, take on an instru- 
mental language, often emphasizing productivity, efficiency, and 
benefit to other groups besides women. I have already discussed the 
drawbacks of such arguments and the reasons why such arguments 
are not popular with some feminists. So why is it that AAPk (like 
the NGOs discussed earlier) feels compelled to compromise and 
relies heavily on strategies that might be considered “unfeminist” 
by some? 


Feminist Compromises and Dilemmas 


As I discussed in the previous section, instrumentalism is a domi- 
nant part of AAPk’s strategy for advancing the fight against sexual 
harassment. It certainly does use the language of rights, as outlined 
above, but the major appeal of its campaign lies elsewhere. It lies 
in AAPk’s ability to shape the argument in terms of efficiency, 
productivity, professionalization, progress, and the universality of 
such laws. These arguments may be seen as “unfeminist” but they 
resonate with AAPk’s constituents. “Frame resonance” refers to 
the degree of fit, or the extent to which the frame strikes a chord 
with its potential followers (Snow et al. 1986). But, here is the 
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dilemma for NGOs: in order to create frame resonance, organiza- 
tions shy away from the more radical/feminist line of argumenta- 
tion, and argue instead in a manner that is more acceptable. But 
this move limits their transformatory potential and the potential to 
truly challenge the status quo. I discussed a similar paradox in rela- 
tion to AF and its Citizen Action Committees (CACs) in chapter 3. 
In order to reach the masses, and to address the concerns that are 
raised by the local communities, AF’s feminist/strategic agenda 
suffers. Similarly in this case, AAPk may have become successful 
at “marketing” the issue, but that only enables a superficial accep- 
tance of the code of conduct. It most likely does not translate into 
a change in the gender ideology prevalent in Pakistan. 

In order to achieve a change in gender ideology, AAPk needs 
what Snow et al. refer to as “frame transformation” where “new 
values may have to be planted and nurtured, old meanings or 
understandings jettisoned, and erroneous beliefs or “misframings” 
reframed...” (1986, 473). But such a transformation requires time 
and effort. It requires persuading people to shed their past beliefs to 
take on new ones; in short, to “socialize” people anew. It is precisely 
because such a task is so time-consuming and difficult, and some- 
times almost impossible to achieve in a lifetime, that NGOs are 
willing to make compromises to further their agendas. 

Saguy (2000) documents similar compromises when discussing 
sexual harassment in France and the United States. She argues that 
the concept of sexual harassment differs in France and the United 
States because of the very different set of political, legal, and 
cultural opportunities that made laws against sexual harassment 
possible. Feminists in each country had to harness these different 
opportunities to their advantage in order to make sexual harass- 
ment laws possible, thus the laws in the two countries differ. This 
is another instance of activists/feminists framing their causes in a 
manner that is congruent with the current ideology and current 
political climate so as to appeal to a bigger constituency. Saguy 
(2000) argues that French lawmakers were more likely to welcome 
the idea of a sexual harassment law if it were cast in terms of abuse 
of hierarchical authority rather than gender discrimination. To 
appeal to this sentiment, French feminists emphasized themes of 
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domination and abuse of authority while downplaying the link to 
gender inequality. 


In other words, Roudy [a state feminist] realized that arguments 
about sexism and discrimination did not resonate among the mem- 
bers of Parliament. She shaped the amendment’s definition of sex- 
ual harassment to fit their conception of rights and injustice... her 
cultural “toolkit” (Swidler 1988) included concepts of sexism and 
discrimination. She put them aside when addressing her male 
colleagues, however, who did not think in terms of these categories. 
(Saguy 2000: 1114-1115) 


Another way that French feminists promoted their cause is by 
differentiating their approach to sexual harassment from their 
American counterparts. When the bill was first introduced it was 
discredited as an American import. To counter this view of the pro- 
posed bill state feminists emphasized its congruence with French 
culture. For instance, Saguy documents (2000, 1116): 


Before France’s Senate, Neiertz described the project as pragmatic 
and modest, demonstrating her concern to “avoid falling into 
excesses of a situation 4 l’American, that [would] lead...to repress- 
ing all forms of seduction between men and women” (Le Monde, 23 
May 1992). The presenter of the bill before the National Assembly 
described it as “moderate” and corresponding to “French culture.” 


What Saguy’s research and AAPk’s campaign against sexual 
harassment expose is that although the goals and agendas of femi- 
nists can be radical, the paths that state feminists or NGOs take, 
in order to achieve those goals, have to be somewhat traditional, 
nonradical and nonthreatening, if they hope to survive. But should 
feminists and activists be advocating around a “staunchly feminist 
agenda” (Razavi 1998, 37) so that their vision, and agenda is not 
“watered-down” or should they be willing to compromise? Do 
compromises hinder real meaningful change? 

The simple fact that AAPk is raising the issue of discrimina- 
tion and harassment at the workplace and is demanding that people 
acknowledge a social problem that has been previously ignored poses 
a threat to the patriarchal system. It would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to get people to change their deep-rooted beliefs 
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and views about gender and expect a policy or legislation to result 
from that change in a timely manner. People’s views about gender 
could take years, decades, or even centuries to change. Any change 
in actual gender relations could take even longer. A campaign that 
only utilized the language of rights and a critique of patriarchy 
would at best be ignored and at worst be punished. Either way, the 
fight against sexual harassment would not gain much ground. 

AAPKk confronted challenges and dilemmas right from the start, 
when many people, including government representatives felt that 
the term “sexual harassment” could not be a part of the policy. As I 
discussed earlier in the chapter, AAPk and AASHA finally agreed 
to refer to the sexual harassment policy as “the Code of Conduct 
for Gender Justice at the Workplace.” At the workshop, an AAPk 
member, Farah, also confided that they had to get rid of some 
clauses that were originally a part of the code due to a lack of con- 
sensus on the issue. But she pointed out, “We couldn’t afford to be 
purists, because we had to further our cause.” Many civil society 
organizations were disheartened by these decisions to compromise 
and felt pessimistic about the possibility of real change coming 
about from the Code. To this, Farah responded, “Yes, there are 
problems, but we have to start somewhere. It’s not a magic wand. It 
just gives those women the capability to do something about their 
sexual harassment who want to do something.” 

The discussions surrounding the campaign against sexual harass- 
ment and women’s political participation get at some very basic 
dilemmas facing feminism and activism, especially in developing 
countries. Who are feminists and activists, ultimately responsible 
for and answerable to? Is it the millions of women living in condi- 
tions that need redress now? Or is it an ideal of feminism that may 
not solve the problems right now, but aims to eventually restruc- 
ture society in a way that is more equitable? Does compromising 
on ideals undermine long-term interests? The way that women’s 
NGOs in Pakistan have answered and are answering this ques- 


tion can be best summed up in the following words of Farah at 
AAPK: 


We have to be clear in our heads what our goal, our vision is, but 
we have to carve out our path strategically... We're starting at the 
bottom, so even if we lift ourselves an inch, it is better than where 
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we started off. Why do we expect that we must reach the ceiling 
right away? 


As we see in the case of the sexual harassment campaign, these 
words certainly ring true: when you don’t even have the language 
to discuss a certain phenomenon, where do you start? Language 
gives us the ability not simply to convey what we see as our real- 
ity, but to actively construct it for us. Whether we label something 
as “hormones” or “boys will be boys” or we label it as “harass- 
ment,” has consequences for how we interpret our reality and 
what we decide to do about it. Given the importance of language, 
it becomes highly significant to think about the language used 
in this campaign. One of the problems of this workshop, which 
reflects the linguistic schizophrenia caused by a colonial past, 
was that this workshop was often conducted in English (although 
the main representative of AAPk herself always spoke in Urdu). 
One of the women conducting the workshop spoke only English, 
while the other members switched back and forth. Out of the 
thirty people at the workshop, there were at least two who did not 
speak any English at all and several others who weren't entirely 
comfortable speaking English. Even the handouts passed around 
during the workshop were in English, and I found myself trans- 
lating for two people in my group who could not read or compre- 
hend written English. This is an important observation in light 
of the previous chapters which discuss the perception of NGOs as 
agents of the West. Communicating in English, especially about 
a “sensitive” issue related to women, only reinforces the image 
of NGOs as “Western” and the agendas as not being authentic to 
our culture. 

Yet, I don’t wish for the reader to think that AAPk was discon- 
nected from the masses and that it approached the people with the 
aloofness or disconnection often associated with a linguistic divide. 
AAPk was active in many other areas of intervention in Pakistan 
and although it did employ people with masters in anthropology or 
psychology, and some of the employees had even studied abroad, it 
employed even more people who were locally educated and spoke 
not just Urdu but regional languages as well. Further, it was one 
of the few NGOs that was involved in creative and unusual ways 
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of not only furthering women’s rights but also reviving Pakistani 
culture through involvement in arts and theater. 


Update 


Pakistan recently adopted the Protection Against Harassment of 
Women at the Workplace Bill. The bill, which was passed by the 
Senate in February 2010, was signed by President Zardari in March, 
2010. It stipulates varying degrees of punishment for harassment 
ranging from censure, withholding promotion, to dismissal and a 
fine. It requires workplaces to set up inquiry committees to inves- 
tigate charges of harassment. Under this bill, harassment is defined 
as: “ ‘harassment’ means any unwelcome sexual advance, request for 
sexual favors or other verbal or written communication or physical 
conduct of a sexual nature or sexually demeaning attitudes, causing 
interference with work performance or creating an intimidating, 
hostile or offensive work environment, or the attempt to punish 
the complainant for refusal to comply to such a request or is made 
a condition for employment” (see Appendix B).° 

It is also interesting to note that the framing of this new law 
stayed consistent with the campaign discussed in this chapter. The 
bill states: “The statement of objects and reasons, accompanying 
the law, “is to create a safe working environment for workers, 
which is free of sexual harassment, abuse and intimidation” with 
a view to enabling higher productivity and better quality of life at 
work...Sexual harassment is one of the biggest hurdles faced by 
working men and women, preventing many from working to get 
themselves and their families out of poverty. This Act will open the 
path for women to participate more fully in the development of this 
country at all levels” the law says.” 

Perhaps this is a testament to the effectiveness of framing wom- 
en’s issues in more utilitarian manner. We see that even as Pakistan 
came to develop a bill against sexual harassment, it happened 
because of the NGOs ability to frame the matter in a way that 
resonated with the public and with the organizations where the law 
would be implemented. So worker productivity and quality of life 
at work is emphasized instead of women’s right to be free of harass- 
ment as an end in itself. We also see the importance of framing the 
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issue in a manner that includes other groups besides women, so the 
emphasis in the “objects and reasons” for the bill, is on both men 
and women and their inability to get their families out of poverty. 

This bill is a huge success given that women’s NGOs were 
“starting at the bottom.” Nonetheless, the “ceiling,” although a 
little bit closer, remains out of reach for now. The true test of this 
bill and the campaign against sexual harassment will be whether 
people utilize this new law. Or are the common understandings 
of masculinity and femininity so entrenched that women will still 
hesitate to report sexual harassment for fear of being accused of 
indecency themselves? Did this campaign challenge traditional 
notions of masculinity enough so that harassment will not be seen 
simply as men just being men? Of course only time will reveal the 
true nature of cultural change along these lines. But for now, we 
can at least celebrate that acknowledging this problem and putting 
a law in place, is of great symbolic value and perhaps the law itself 
will act as a catalyst for further cultural change in how we view and 
understand harassment. After all, language does actively construct 
the meanings we attach to our experiences, and for the first time in 
Pakistan, sexual harassment is now considered illegal. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE UNFULFILLED 
PROMISE OF NGOs 


hroughout the course of this book, I have discussed the various 

challenges that women’s NGOs face in Pakistan. In addition 
to many of the ideological barriers that women’s NGOs face— 
such as the ones discussed in previous chapters—are the institu- 
tional and structural challenges that women’s NGOs face as well.! 
I would like to start with one of the most important ones: the role 
of the government and politicians in helping or hindering the work 
of women’s NGOs. 


NGOs, Politicians, and the State 


NGOs in Pakistan have a complex relationship with the state. 
Sometimes they act as stand-ins for the government, especially in 
the case of development NGOs that provide services and infrastruc- 
ture, which should be the responsibility of the government. Other 
times, they partner with the government and act as an extra limb, 
providing important networks, research, and information that the 
government does not have access to. And then there are times when 
they have an antagonistic relationship with the government and are 
akin to pebbles in the shoe of the ruling administration. These are 
the times when NGOs call government practices into question, 
or they highlight corruption, abuse, or neglect by government 
agencies, or they pressure the government to repeal certain laws or 
create new ones. 
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But one cannot talk about the relationship between the state and 
NGOs without discussing who occupies the positions within the 
government. Let me start by going back to the issue of whether 
feminists should engage with the state or not. As I reviewed in 
chapter 2, scholars are divided on this issue. Some believe that fem- 
inists ought not to engage with the state since they risk becoming 
part of the bureaucracy and jeopardizing a feminist agenda. Others 
argue that the state is too important to ignore. According to these 
scholars, although the state has been and continues to be an oppres- 
sor, it is and can be an important ally as well. My own research 
supports the second position. Baiocchi (2002) pinpointed three fac- 
tors that influence the state-civil society relationship(s): (1) degree 
of state openness (authoritarian vs. democratic etc.); (2) types of 
constraints on civil society (placed by the state, such as censorship, 
lack of freedom of the press); and (3) “institutional forms of state- 
society interfaces” (such as office of a legislator, town hall meeting). 
To this I would add a fourth: the presence of sympathetic govern- 
ment officials or what are often known as “femocrats.” Maryam, 
who has held several senior government posts as well as served on 
the board of directors for several NGOs, shared her experience: 


... For NGOs to break through the government ranks becomes very 
difficult, they can’t even enter. If at the government level, there is a 
person, such as a Cabinet Secretary, who understands these issues and 
is a close liaison to these NGOs, then he will give their issues more 
importance, will understand them, will try to accommodate them as 
much as possible... giving them opportunities. For example, when 
I was [a senior government official], because I was into it, I gave 
more and more time to such NGOs...and we achieved a lot because 
I was there, and then [after I left] there was a break and we couldn’t 
achieve anymore, because somebody else was there who couldn’t 
even comprehend what we were doing... it is all very dependent on 
individuals, what kind of a person is in a position of power, other- 
wise it creates such an obstacle that you can’t move ahead. 


Nazia, from AAPk, discussed a similar experience: 


Sometimes the person in the government is ready to listen to you 
and at other times not. And sometimes you know, you maybe work 
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on a relationship and everything is going fine and then there’s a 
change of government and then you are back to square one. 


Maryam also added: 


The process gets very hampered, because at all bureaucratic channels 
you don’t find the people who actually have the orientation about 
these women’s issues. And then you have to find us—a person who 
could help them out. There is definitely resistance at the govern- 
ment level, because they are all men and they are not necessarily 
enlightened and don’t see the issues in the same way. 


The above quotations clearly reveal the need for more feminist 
engagement with the state, not less, especially in their role as femo- 
crats. Certainly the state poses a challenge to the work of NGOs 
in Pakistan. This may be especially true in the case of Pakistan 
right now, where there seems to be a considerable divide between 
the federal and provincial governments and fundamentalist politi- 
cal parties seem to be becoming more mainstream than they were 
before. Even without fundamentalists occupying government 
positions, and thus posing a threat, women’s NGOs have other 
legitimate concerns when dealing with the state. Akhtar (who 
worked as the chair of a statutory body set up by the government to 
ensure compliance with laws regarding women’s rights) discussed 
her frustrations with the government: 


Of course I don’t mind rules and regulation, but I know what I’m 
doing, and I do make a plan [project proposal] and send it [to the 
government], but you see by the time it’s approved, it takes six 
to eight months and I’m absolutely frustrated... you see if there 
is an incident or something, I want to do things now, if it comes 
through 6 months later, there is no point in doing it. That is my 
problem—bureaucracy.” 


She went on to say: 


The very understanding of women’s issues is a challenge. The mind- 
set of the people is a challenge... you’d be surprised. [For example] 
this research officer which [sic] we have now, it took nine months 
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for the UNDP to get it cleared from the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, because they were saying, “oh, the Commission doesn’t need 
a researcher” [even though it is responsible for drafting reports on the 
status of women in Pakistan]. So you see these are my hurdles, due 
to which I could not work as much as I would like to. It’s really very 
frustrating, and disappointing and disgusting at times. 


I am certainly not implying that these problems can be solved 
by merely increasing the number of women in the government, 
although I believe that is a step in the right direction. Even when 
women make it into the political arena, there are several other 
obstacles to consider. 

I discuss here the famous case of ex-minister of tourism, Nilofer 
Bakhtiar. In April 2007, Bakhtiar found herself in the middle of 
a controversy and the target of a fatwa [religious decree] issued by 
the clerics of the Lal Masjid or Red Mosque in Islamabad.” She 
had traveled to France on a fund-raising campaign for the victims 
of a devastating earthquake in 2005 (I’ll discuss this event in more 
details shortly). As part of that campaign she went on a parachute 
jump and was photographed giving her male instructor a hug upon 
safely landing on the ground. As soon as this picture hit the media, 
Bakhtiar became the target of the fundamentalist political parties 
and the radical clerics at the Red Mosque. Clerics at the mosque 
“said her behavior was ‘obscene and objectionable’ and asked the 
government of military dictator President Pervez Musharraf to 
punish and fire her” (David, 2007). Another news story on April 9, 
2007 by the Associated Press on msnbc.msn.com reported: “This 
was ‘an illegitimate and forbidden act, the clerics said in their 
edict, or fatwa. ‘Without any doubt, she has committed a great 
sin, the fatwa said. It declared that Muslim women must stay at 
home and must not venture out uncovered.” Bakhtiar, defiant, said 
she had done nothing wrong. On April 11, 2007, PakTribune.com 
reported: 

“T have no regrets,” said Bakhtiar. “I would do it again happily if 
it helps the people of Pakistan.” Ms Bakhtiar said the newspapers 
that printed the photographs incorrectly described the pictures and 
the cause for which she agreed to the jump. “They had horrible 
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captions,” she said. The photographs appear to show an elderly 
Frenchman giving her a hug, which she described as a congratula- 
tory pat. “But the pictures published totally distorted the context,” 
she said. 


Despite the show of support of NGOs and human rights groups 
for Bakhtiar, by the end of May, she was forced, under intense 
pressure, to resign from her post. In a newspaper interview, she 
expressed her dismay at the lack of support shown by her col- 
leagues. Her resignation, initially rejected by the prime minister, 
was accepted and she was removed from her post as minister of 
tourism. Nilofer Bakhtiar was the second female minister to suffer 
at the hands of the radical segments of Pakistan. Just months earlier, 
in February 2007, the Punjab minister of social welfare, Zil-e- 
Huma Usman, a married mother of two in her mid-thirties, was 
shot dead in Gujranwala, Punjab. She was about to deliver a speech, 
when a man shot her in the head with a pistol for being “inappro- 
priately dressed.” She was wearing shalwar kameez (the traditional 
dress in Pakistan) but was not covering her head. The murderer also 
believed that women should not enter politics (Bhat and Hussain, 
2007). Thankfully, these incidents are newsworthy because they 
are not very common. But such incidents send out a strong signal 
to everybody about what the culture of politics is like, and more 
significantly, what obstacles and threats women politicians should 
be prepared to deal with should they choose this path. 

In the case of Pakistan there are some other unique challenges 
that reflect Pakistan’s religious/conservative environment. Wajid, 
an Aurat Foundation (AF) worker, who was very active in the 
campaign for increasing women’s political participation, discussed 
a very interesting problem they faced after AF had succeeded in 
bringing women into politics: 


These women were involved in politics for the first time. The 
expectation was that once they get elected, change will naturally 
come about. But when they went to the Assemblies... you aren’t 
even allowed to speak, even men have to lobby quite a bit in order 
to be allowed to speak...as you know, one person presides, and you 
are only allowed to speak one at a time. Those people who have 
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always been vocal, or have an established identity are allowed to 
speak...for several months you don’t even know who the women 
are since they are in niqab [veiled with only their eyes showing], so 
[people wonder] “which woman do these eyes belong to?” 


Another problem that arose with trying to fill women’s seats was 
that the fundamentalist parties took advantage of the quota system 
just as well (perhaps even better) as the other political parties. Wajid 
revealed that often people (especially the conservative/religious par- 
ties) used the women’s seats to contest and run their own campaigns. 
They would use women from their families as “dummy” candidates, 
that is, they were the candidates on paper, while the campaign was 
actually run by men. When these women get elected they often fur- 
ther a conservative agenda, and actually undermine feminist efforts 
to bring women into the public arena, even though they themselves 
are involved in politics. As Akhtar discussed in her interview, 


The women themselves, the MMA [a conservative religious political 
party] women are saying, ‘women should sit at home and strengthen 
[support] their father, brother, and husband...and when somebody 
asks them, “then why are you here [involved in politics]?’ They say, 
you know, “We didn’t want to leave the battlegrounds to the enemy,” 
that sort of a thing, “we didn’t want to create a vacuum, that’s why 
we came in.” 


Can other women—those who are not associated with religious 
parties, afford to leave a vacuum? Can they really afford to not 
engage with the state? The presence of “sympathetic individuals” 
is underscored over and over again in my interviews. The state, as 
a bureaucracy, has many features that make it “unfriendly” toward 
agents of social change. But just like in any other bureaucracy, 
sometimes the most efficient way of accomplishing something is 
to rely on the informal networks that one develops with those in 
positions of power. 


Inside the NGO Sector 


So far I have outlined some of the external challenges that NGOs 
face in their struggle to transform society. But there are problems 
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within the NGO sector as well. NGOs need to cast a critical eye on 
their own activities and attitudes in order to improve their image 
as well as their performance. There are several accusations against 
NGOs in Pakistan, some of these deserve a closer look. 


Elitism 


This is an old accusation leveled against NGOs in Pakistan. It is true 
that most of the NGOs are run by the elite (mostly elite women) 
of Pakistan. But to draw any conclusions from this about their 
effectiveness or sincerity is less simple. While it is true that some 
NGOs have merely become a “social club” for many rich house- 
wives, it is important to realize that the elite do serve an important 
function in civil society. Pakistan is a society where nepotism is 
widespread. Because normal democratic institutions and values such 
as citizenship rights are relatively weak, people have to rely on their 
“connections” in order to accomplish something. Maryam’s state- 
ments earlier regarding the importance of knowing sympathetic 
individuals in the government support this claim. Further under- 
scoring the need for “well-connected individuals” (that is, the elite), 
Maryam added: 


For example, let me tell you about AF. They work a lot on women’s 
issues, Hudood Ordinance, Karo/Kari [honor killings] etc. So when 
[director of AF] or somebody else realizes that they can’t move 
ahead, that their efforts are not being supported, then they contact 
me and say “Maryam, can you get an appointment with so and so 
for us?” Then I use my own contacts and see if I can get an appoint- 
ment with the governor etc. So your own individual contacts are 
very important. 


While I was conducting my research and was in the process of 
interviewing people at AF, a particular “case” came forth through 
a local CAC, which also points to the importance of elite con- 
nections within NGOs. A woman in the town of Gujranwala (in 
the province of Punjab) had been burnt with acid by her husband 
during a domestic dispute. She tried going to the local police to 
lodge a complaint and to ask for shelter so she would not be sent 
back to her husband’s family. The police refused to even file a first 
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information report (FIR) about this crime. The victim then con- 
tacted her local CAC member in the middle of the night, who then 
called the AF director in Karachi. The director then contacted the 
governor who then ordered the police to file an FIR for this crime. 
Given the cultural context of widespread corruption and apathy 
that pervades the police force regarding crimes, the personal con- 
nections of NGOs serve as an important tool for getting things 
accomplished. Thus in a way, elite/upper class individuals with 
connections are needed in order for NGOs to be taken seriously. 

But this does not mean that NGOs do not also exhibit signs of 
being elitist at times. I saw some evidence of elitism at one of the 
workshops I attended on sexual harassment that I have already dis- 
cussed before. Although the leader of the workshop herself never 
showed a preference for English when she spoke, one of the main 
coordinators at this event spoke mostly English. There were sev- 
eral people at this workshop who were not comfortable speaking 
English and at least two who spoke no English at all. The basic 
definitions, discussion of myths surrounding sexual harassment, and 
even handouts for group activities were all in English. The fact that 
I served as a translator for some people in my group who could not 
follow the guidelines in English is also worth noting again. 

Although this may seem like a minor point since this workshop 
was being held in an urban environment where most people have 
some working knowledge of English, I believe it has important 
consequences. First, it lends some credibility to the accusation that 
NGOs are Westernized and cut off from their own culture. Second, 
it makes the issue of sexual harassment seem foreign. As one of 
the more prominent members of ActionAid Pakistan (AAPk) her- 
self suggested, Pakistanis often switch to English when discussing 
issues that might be embarrassing, or taboo. Switching to English 
“sanitizes” the issue by putting distance between the speaker and 
the issue and also between Pakistani society and the issue. But for 
issues such as sexual harassment to be addressed effectively, we need 
to acknowledge them for the messy, embarrassing, painful issues 
that they are. And we need to use the language that everybody can 
relate to, not just the upper and middle classes. 

As I mentioned previously, using English also results in further 
reinforcing the notion that NGOs are Westernized. This is the fight 
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that all women’s NGOs have to fight, no matter what their cause. As 
Nazia, in AAPk put it: 


All NGOs are branded as Westernized and I suppose we are 
Westernized. But to say we are unpatriotic, or not Muslims, or 
something. But often it’s a matter of not so much opposition on the 
basis of ideology, but opposition because they feel they’re not a part 
of it. And you know in the Frontier [Khyber-Pukhtunkhwa] there 
is an old riwayat [tradition] that you have to just pay people off and 
then they are all right! 


Lack of Networks, Competition, and Rivalries 


Another problem with the NGO sector is the lack of networks 
between NGOs. Many of my interviewees admitted that although 
they worked with other NGOs on specific projects, long-term 
networking was hard to sustain. Many pointed out that networks 
often fall apart when donor assistance runs out. Maryam, for 
instance revealed: 


Networks are strong when they have foreign assistance, when they 
work on their own, the networks become weak...those NGOs 
who don’t know how to draw the attention of donors, they lack 
manpower, don’t know how to draw-up a project [proposal]... here 
women’s NGOs lose out...if they are voluntarily working out of 
the home, they lack infrastructure ...they have a lot of passion, but 
lack infrastructure, so they lag behind. 


Paradoxically, both the absence of donor assistance (as evidenced 
by the fact that networks fall apart when donor assistance runs out) 
as well as the presence of donor assistance can lead to a lack of net- 
works. According to Nazia, “All NGOs are not the same. There are 
differences and often there is a rivalry between them. Particularly 
if they are fighting for, if they are competing for funding, then the 
rivalry is there.” So we see that even though NGOs are a part of 
the “third sector’—a sector not supposed to be motivated by the 
norms of the business and entrepreneurial world—it often exhib- 
its characteristics of this other world. Thus, NGOs often see each 
other as competition for limited resources. They exhibit jealousy, 
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competitiveness, possessiveness, and suspicion just like players in 
the business sector do. Hemment (2004, 235) documents similar 
attitudes in Russia: 


The third sector that is promoted and supported by foundations 
introduces a market logic and sensibility to non-governmental activ- 
ity. Activists have been forced to adopt an entrepreneurial idiom in 
order to survive in the world of grants and funding where NGOs 
compete against each other for scarce resources. 


Sometimes jealousy and rivalry arise not because of competition for 
money but because of a competition for glory. Nazia revealed to me 
that during their campaign for introducing a sexual harassment policy 
at the workplace, a prominent minister working on women’s issues in 
Pakistan had been very supportive of their cause. After she had served 
her term and was replaced by a new woman, the ex-minister started 
agitating against the sexual harassment bill. The reason? She did not 
want her successor to have the glory of passing such an important bill! 
Similarly, NGOs do not want to share their glory with other NGOs. 
More than one of my interviewees suggested that one of the reasons 
that networks are weak is due to “personality clashes” and egos. 

Thus we see that this sector of civil society, which is supposed 
to embody principles of altruism and selflessness, sometimes acts 
in ways that are contrary to these ideals. After all, this sector is 
made up of people—everyday people—and with people comes the 
messiness that human relationships are so often prone to. 


The Battle between Advocacy NGOs and Service NGOs 


It is no secret that NGOs have been pitted against each other for 
funds, reputation, and prestige. One major divide among women’s 
NGOs in Pakistan is between what are known as advocacy NGOs 
and service NGOs. Advocacy NGOs are seen as more radical while 
service oriented NGOs are seen as providing basic necessities: food, 
water, shelter. Naz, an AAPk worker, considered an advocacy NGO, 
put it this way: “Instead of giving somebody roti [bread] everyday, 
you should make them able, so that they can earn their own roti.” 
The distinction in some ways goes back to the distinction between 
NGOs that address women’s “positions” (advocacy) and those that 
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address women’s “conditions” (service). But this distinction is some- 
thing that NGOs and donors are both aware of and results in what 
is seen as favoritism on the part of donors, politicians, journalists, 
or foreign press to names just a few important actors of the NGO 
world. For instance, Nazia, who belongs to what is seen as an advo- 
cacy NGO had the following to say: “NGOs that don’t want to 
rock the boat have it easier and are more appreciated by the govern- 
ment... NGOs like ours face a difficult time from some members of 
the Urdu press... who are always criticizing [our kind of] NGOs.” 

But on the other hand members of service-oriented NGOs felt 
that they were the ones who were passed over for funds, and media 
spotlights, etc. and that it was because of the attention on advocacy 
NGOs that all NGOs were seen in a negative light According to 
Razia, “Advocacy NGOs, with all their demonstrations and pro- 
tests, have hit their own foot with an axe [dug their own graves] 
and hit ours too... what good have all these demonstrations and 
protests done?” 

Razia further went on to relate advocacy NGOs popularity with 
foreign donors to these NGOs willingness to “exploit” Pakistani 
problems or in other words to their willingness to “wash their dirty 
linens in public.” She goes on to say: 


The world has seen more negative aspects of Pakistan...because 
they [NGOs] have taken money from them [foreign countries] you 
see, and they have used us. I'll tell you one incident, where so and so 
made a film for the BBC, right, all about karo kari [honor killings], 
and how it’s in our religion that you can beat your wife, you know, 
that sort of thing. There was so much sensationalism, for money, 
money, money...don’t use your women to get a buck, or get your- 
self projected outside, I mean you are sort of cleaning your dirty 
linen outside. That’s not what the women of Pakistan want. They 
want you to change the existing reality here. 


The perception that foreign donors prefer advocacy NGOs leads 
to quite a bit of friction between these two types of NGOs. Razia 
commenting on this again, had the following to say: 


Because these are advocacy NGOs, they are choked with money, 
choked. They spend so much money on just publications. It makes 
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me sick. Sick. And yet you don’t have money to provide education 
for women. We want to make a difference in the life of that woman 
who’s sitting at home and shuts the door on us and says, “Bibi [lady], 
my husband did not beat me today, Iam so happy. We want to make 
a difference in her life. What difference are all these things [publica- 
tions] going to make in her life? Nothing! 


In the coming years, NGOs in Pakistan will not only have to deal 
with the external challenges, such as increasing fundamentalism, 
limited mobility for women, discussed in the previous chapters, but 
they will also need to confront the pride, jealousy, competitiveness, 
personality clashes, and messy politics that the NGO sector itself is 
embroiled with. As Safia, a young female, and a program officer for 
an NGO dealing mainly with victims of violence, asserted: 


People [NGOs] don’t bring each other into their confidence. We 
have to lose our individuality...we should all have the same goal, 
to make this society better. The business mentality is now visible 
in the development sector... [we need to realize] that issues are not 
products. 


The Slings and Arrows of Outrageous Fortune 


As we can gather from the previous chapters, women’s NGOs have 
been busy fighting many cultural battles over the past few decades 
in order to advance women’s rights in Pakistan. For the most part, 
women’s NGOs have learned to maneuver around the obstacles 
they face and still remain steady in their course. But there are some 
obstacles and challenges that are simply too overwhelming and 
inevitably push NGOs off-course. Mother Nature is one of them. 
In the last six years, Pakistan has witnessed two major natural disas- 
ters and humanitarian nightmares. 

First came the 7.6 magnitude earthquake in 2005. Approximately 
80,000 people lost their lives, millions were displaced and rendered 
homeless, and many hospitals, schools, clinics, and homes were 
decimated. 

Still reeling from the aftermath of the 2005 earthquake, Pakistan 
was hit by a second major disaster in 2010. Major floods sub- 
merged vast swathes of the heartland. This was the worst flooding 
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the country had seen in eighty years, affecting nearly 62,000 
square miles. Nearly 20 million people have been displaced. Yet 
despite the magnitude of this disaster aid from foreign sources 
had only been trickling in slowly, especially when compared to 
the response generated by the Haiti earthquake of January 2010. 
According to The New York Times article in August, “Pakistan’s 
reputation as a haven for the Taliban and al-Qaida, among other 
extremist groups, is leading some would-be Western donors 
to pause before offering support that experts say is desperately 
needed” (Gronewold, 2010). The article also points to “donor 
fatigue,” poor media coverage of the Pakistani floods, and the 
fact that Haiti was a more “sympathetic” cause, as factors that 
impacted the level of funds generated from private sources for the 
two disasters. As a quick comparison, Gronewold notes further 
that “[World Vision] alone drew in about $44 million for relief 
work in Haiti just from private donors in the United States. For 
the 2005 earthquake in Pakistan, $9 million was raised in the 
United States, and to date, World Vision has managed to raise 
$660,000 from private U.S. donors for flood relief.” 

Now Pakistan is bracing itself for food shortages, outbreaks of 
diseases in affected areas, and finding shelter for the displaced. No 
one knows yet, how long it will be before Pakistan recovers from 
these disasters. When confronted with such devastation and impov- 
erishment, NGOs efforts are rightfully directed toward relief efforts 
and all long-term strategic agendas are put on hold. According to 
the America.gov website, “Mark Ward, the acting director of the 
Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance at the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID), said it was fortunate that the 
United States already had assistance grants in place with NGOs in 
Pakistan’s Swat Valley before the flooding began and could ‘very 
quickly retool what they’re doing under those grants so that they 
could begin to focus more on flood relief?” A “retooling” is a 
diversion of funds—rightfully so—from the current projects that 
the NGOs are involved to disaster relief, which is much more press- 
ing. Everybody in Pakistan has felt the effects of these disasters, and 
NGOs are civil society organizations are no exceptions. As orga- 
nizations that have access to foreign funds, they have to take their 
money where it is most needed. 
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Reconsidering Feminism and Activism 


Even with all its problems and messy politics, the NGO sector in 
Pakistan remains a very important actor in transforming society. I 
agree with Weiss’s earlier statement (1999, 141) that, “in Pakistan’s 
fifty years, it is when women have organized themselves into 
groups with a political purpose...we have witnessed significant 
advancement in the construction of a civil society in the country.” 
And although this sector might not be addressing women’s positions 
as much as it addresses their material conditions, we cannot ignore 
the importance of its work. Particularly in a third world country 
like Pakistan, women’s positions are intrinsically linked to their 
conditions. We cannot expect to improve their positions without 
also improving their material conditions. 

A cursory look at some gender statistics from Pakistan bears out 
this point. These statistics do not reflect all the problems that have 
been further exacerbated with the last two natural disasters discussed 
above. One can only imagine how these figures will change over 
the next few years as we start to see the real effects of the two disas- 
ters measured and quantified. The following statistics are available 
at the official website of The World Bank (worldbank.org). 


Health Indicators 


The maternal mortality ratio (calculated as the number of women 
who die during pregnancy and childbirth) in Pakistan was reported 
to be 260 for every 100,000 live births in 2008. This is down from 
340 for every 100,000 just eight years earlier in 2000. This num- 
ber may not signify much until we consider, for instance, that the 
maternal mortality ratio in the United States was only 24 for every 
100,000 live births in 2008. Even when we compare this statistic 
to another country in South Asia, this number seems high. India, 
for instance, is reported to have a maternal mortality ratio of 230 
per 100,000 live births. Pakistan also has a higher than the average 
(for South Asia only) infant mortality rate (the number of infants 
dying before reaching one year of age for every 1,000 live births). 
Pakistan’s infant mortality rate is 71.9 for every 1,000 live births 
in 2008, whereas the rate in Bangladesh is 43.4, and South Asia’s 
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average infant mortality rate in 2008 is reported to be 56.1 for 
every 1,000 live births. Consider further that just a little less than 
half (45 percent) of the population in Pakistan does not even have 
access to adequate sanitation. 


Labor Force Participation 


The Pakistani female labor force participation (percentage of the 
population between the ages of 15-64 who are economically 
active) rate in 2008 was 21.8 percent. Again this is considerably 
lower than South Asia’s average, which is 37.7 percent. The vast 
majority of women are employed in the agricultural sector where 
wages are low and the working conditions are harsh. 


Education 


The literacy rate among young females (aged 15-24) in Pakistan is 
59 percent and for young males it is 79 percent. The overall adult 
literacy rate in Pakistan is 54 percent, which is very low even 
by the standards of other developing nations and certainly lower 
than both its South Asian comparison countries, Bangladesh and 
India. 

The above statistics, coupled with the fact that the public 
expenditure on health in Pakistan amounts to 2.7 percent of its 
gross domestic product (GDP), and the expenditure on education 
amounts to 2.9 percent of the GDP, one can safely assume that 
there is much work to be done, and the state is not going to do it. 
It is no wonder that NGOs are so burdened with providing health- 
related services, and the little gains that we have seen in the above 
statistics can no doubt be attributed to NGOs’ efforts. 


Ideals versus Reality 


Given this context, activists cannot really talk about improving 
women’s positions without addressing their material conditions and 
concerns as well. As I asserted earlier, in the context of poverty, 
impoverishment, and, unemployment, for instance, ideals of equal- 
ity with men seem empty and meaningless to the people who are 
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faced with the brutal reality of living without access to sanitation, 
clean water, or health care. 

One interesting example of this conflict between material con- 
cerns and status of women comes from one of AAPk’s programs 
directed at the youth of Pakistan. Because of the high levels of 
unemployment, drug and substance abuse among the youth in the 
more remote areas of Pakistan, AAPk decided to target this popu- 
lation. AAPk believed that it is because of the above conditions that 
the younger generations in these regions are tempted to join reac- 
tionary and fundamentalist elements in society. One innovative 
approach that AAPk took toward the youth was by introducing 
programs that revived local arts and regional and national sports. 
When AAPK first introduced sports as a means of intervention, 
people were very resistant and skeptical. The resistance and skep- 
ticism came not only from the people of these regions, but from 
other NGOS as well, who saw it as “non-consequential.” Why 
“waste” time with sports when there are more urgent problems 
to solve? People in these regions often practiced strict seclusion of 
women and thought that such “programs” were “shameful.” Of 
course, at the heart of this was a longer term concern with the 
status of women in these regions and to encourage and facilitate 
mobility for these women. 

Another example of this disconnect between practical realities 
and ideals of equality comes from a Gallup survey of Muslims con- 
ducted in 2005. The survey consisted of 8,000 face-to-face inter- 
views with women in eight predominantly Muslim countries. The 
survey showed that “many women in the Muslim world did not 
see sex issues as a priority because other issues were more pressing. 
When asked what they resented most about their own societies, a 
majority of Muslim women polled said that a lack of unity among 
Muslim nations, violent extremism, and political and economic 
corruption were their main concerns” (Andrews, 2006). Pakistan 
is a prime example of this right now. With so much political 
uncertainty, radicalism on the rise, unemployment, and now the 
destruction left behind by natural disasters, how can NGOs focus 
on addressing long-term changes in women’s statuses, when their 
immediate conditions demand so much attention right now? 
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This tension between addressing women’s positions versus their 
conditions is something that has come up again and again in this 
book. This dilemma has parallels in many other areas outside of the 
realm of NGOs as well. One such example of the conflict between 
women’s short-term practical needs and their long-term strategic 
interests can be seen in the area of women’s employment in fac- 
tory work or sweatshops. It cannot be denied that in the short 
run, women benefit economically from employment that brings 
extra cash into the family (Sen and Grown 1987). But increasingly, 
this employment is taking the form of working for Transnational 
Corporations (TNCs), or working in the informal sector. However, 
within the TNCs women seem to be segregated into low-paying, 
dead-end jobs. Employment is also usually short term with high 
turnover rate. But since this form of employment may often be a 
little better than the other options available to women, they are not 
in a position to ask for better pay or improved working conditions. 
Indeed such demands may actually result in the relocation of these 
factories. Fighting for their strategic interests may jeopardize the 
fulfillment of women’s practical needs. If women lose their jobs 
in these factories, they often turn to informal work, where “they 
often experience a type of labor control that is almost feudal in its 
requirements of subservience and dependence” (Sen and Grown 
1987, 36). 

The conflict, then, is between meeting women’s demands right 
now by willing to compromise on feminist ideals, or holding out 
for a better, distant future, but one that is congruent with femi- 
nist ideals. The task of the preceding chapters has been to lay out 
this conflict. Whether it is the conflict between religiously framed 
arguments for equality or secular ones, rights-based arguments 
versus instrumental and efficiency type of arguments, or the ten- 
sion between practical, short-term concerns versus strategic long- 
term ones, the major conflict remains unchanged: the conflict 
between ideals versus “real” or “ground” activism. As I have 
argued throughout this book, NGO activists have no choice but to 
address these very real concerns if they are to establish themselves 
as agents of transformation and change. This does not mean that 
NGOs should not aim for structural changes in the system such as 
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those that address women’s position in society. They should aggres- 
sively pursue that agenda. For without that goal and vision, any 
change in society will be incomplete and insufficient. 

The process of change is inevitably a long and slow one. It is a 
process marked by resistance and opposition. This is especially true 
in the context of Pakistan that has a history of oppressive mili- 
tary rule, religious fundamentalism, and such uneven economic 
development that even activists themselves cannot agree on the 
areas of intervention. As Kabeer (1994, 32) notes, many third world 
women are torn between “their reluctance to separate the strug- 
gle against women’s subordination from other struggles against 
poverty, apartheid and neo-colonialism, on the one hand, and their 
unwillingness to compromise the struggle against women’s subor- 
dination or to relegate it to some distant future, on the other.” The 
debate about the nature of feminism and activism is important in 
charting out future paths and strategies and pointing out the weak- 
nesses of the current models. But we cannot let the differences 
in our visions and understanding of feminism and activism lead 
us to a point of inaction. The scope and nature of feminism has 
always been contested and perhaps always will be and should be. It 
may be feminism’s ability to reinvent itself that makes it applicable 
to different contexts historically and geographically. But, in the 
meantime, the everyday realities of women, especially women in 
developing nations like Pakistan, necessitate action and interven- 
tion in the present. As Farah asked: Given the circumstances, can 
we really afford to be “purists”? 

Pakistan is now teetering somewhere between the global eco- 
nomic forces that push its culture toward homogeneity, and local 
forces (that nonetheless have global origins) that seek to assert their 
uniqueness, and between women’s NGOs fighting for women’s 
rights and civil liberties, and radical Islamic groups bent on pun- 
ishing those who speak up. Caught in this tug of war are the people 
of Pakistan, especially the women. For it is what happens to them, 
and the changes that are apparent in their lives, that will define for 
the world and for Pakistanis themselves the direction in which the 
scales have tipped. 


APPENDIX A: A NOTE 
ON METHODS 


The Burden of Representation! 


I would like to start my note on methods in a somewhat unusual 
manner. I start it, not in the past when I started doing fieldwork, 
but at a more recent point in time. I picked up the August 9 issue of 
the Time magazine. I was horrified. The cover shows an 18-year- 
old Afghan woman, Aisha, without her nose. We are told that she 
fled her abusive in-laws, only to be dragged out of her home and 
taken away by the Taliban. She then had her nose and ears sliced 
off by her husband—while her brother-in-law held her down. The 
cover brings up a range of emotions in me—rage, grief, terror, but 
also resentment, irritation, and bitterness. 

What bothers me about this image? Shouldn’t the world see the 
atrocities of the Taliban? When the editors of the Time magazine 
decide to bring this image to the world, aren’t they giving voice to 
these women by telling their story? I wish it were that simple. The 
issues that this cover image brings up are rooted in the dilemma 
that all feminists, activists, and academics must face when deal- 
ing with another culture. How do we represent the Other? How 
do we understand the Other? How do we judge others given our 
own biases? I do believe that certain practices are a violation of 
human rights. I do believe that there are certain practices that can 
be deemed harmful. But I also realize that beyond physical harm 
the debate gets complicated—and sometimes even the debate about 
physical harm is not as clear-cut when we start to think of how we 
define physical harm. I am not interested here in that debate, but in 
how we represent a culture and what the consequences of that are. 
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I am also interested in what these representations do to people who 
have been labeled as “representatives” of that culture—whether 
they agree with that label or not. 

I cannot help but wonder why is it that the Time magazine 
chose Aisha’s face for the cover rather than any of the other Afghan 
women’s whose pictures are found inside the issue—pictures of 
women who did not fit our stereotypes: an Olympic athlete, a talk 
show host who could belong to any television network in America, 
or a former deputy speaker of parliament. But I suppose that would 
not sell as much as the picture they chose. 

When the Time magazine publicizes this image, or when Jay 
Leno’s wife, Mavis Nicholson Leno, parades women in burgas (veils) 
on talk shows, or when Laura Bush talks of “liberating Afghan 
women,” what is left unexplored is that “Western” media atten- 
tion can sometimes undermine the internal critiques generated 
by local women, activists, feminists, and academics. Our critiques 
are then seen, especially in our local contexts, as being complicit 
with Western interests, and we are seen as mere extensions of the 
Western media empire. 

There is another possible outcome of the (often sensationalistic) 
coverage of Muslim women by Western media. Because of the 
stereotypical and one-dimensional image of the Muslim woman 
as oppressed, unaware of her rights, and really no more than a 
shadowy figure gazing out from behind the veil (always the veil), 
and the analogous image of the Muslim man as the oppressor— 
“backward,” pre-modern, uncivilized, evil, and anti-woman— 
Muslims, including academics and activists, have been put on the 
defensive. 

As I noted in this book, a woman in Pakistan once said to me 
while I was conducting my research, “you know, we shouldn’t 
wash our dirty linens in public.” But if activists, feminists, and 
academics, aren’t willing to “wash our dirty linens in public,” 
then we might as well find some other profession for ourselves— 
preferably one that does not burden us with the task of questioning 
the existing social order. When we ignore the plight of people in 
the name of honoring or respecting a particular culture or tradi- 
tion, we fail to ask some crucial questions: How was this particular 
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tradition or practice “invented”? Who does it benefit? Exactly 
whose rights, and which systems of privilege and oppression, are 
we upholding when we honor the rights of a culture over those of 
its individuals? 

And this is the burden of the social and cultural critic who belongs 
to an underrepresented, and often times, misrepresented group 
of people. We spend much of our time fighting the stereotypes, 
telling the story from the other side, or highlighting the neglected 
accounts. And at the same time we have the responsibility of ques- 
tioning our own cultural practices. It is a marginalized existence 
no matter how you look at it. To insiders we seem like traitors 
who dare expose the weaknesses—the “dirty laundry”—and to 
“outsiders” we are often a lone voice crying in the wilderness. 

Perhaps this is why I respond to the Time magazine cover the 
way I do. It reminds me of all the work that needs to be done—on 
the inside as well as the outside—and it confronts me with the real- 
ity of how little things have changed—on the inside as well as the 
outside. I doubt these emotions are unknown to anybody who has 
felt the burden of simultaneously representing and critiquing one’s 
culture, of giving voice to those who aren’t heard very often, while 
at the same time being urged not to speak too loudly for fear that 
the rest of the world might hear us. 

As I discussed in chapter 2, there is an urge, I think in all of 
us, to protect our cultures/traditions when under attack from the 
“Outside.” But that urge must be counterbalanced by another emo- 
tion—a sense of responsibility. Those of us who are in unique posi- 
tions, as researchers, feminists, academics, activists, and journalists, 
have the responsibility to pass along what we observe. Pass along 
not just the scandalous, oppressive conditions faced by women in 
many Muslim countries but also the stories of activism, resistance, 
and change. That is, we need to pass along stories that are more 
multidimensional, complex, and rooted in an analysis of historical, 
social, political, and economic events than the one-dimensional 
images we see around us. This does not mean trading in one 
stereotype for another—oppressed versus free, uneducated versus 
educated, poor versus wealthy. We should instead try to capture 
the variety of experiences that lie in between these extremes. 
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Doing Fieldwork in Pakistan 


Perhaps it’s true that once you leave home you can never truly go 
“home” again. You become a marginal figure, an outsider to a great 
extent. I was born and raised in Pakistan and came to the United 
States for higher education. This context enables me to inhabit two 
worlds, two cultures, simultaneously, while not inhabiting either 
one completely. This location can best be described as a “liminal” 
one where I exist “betwixt and between.” And while this location 
may be uncomfortable and downright undesirable at times, it does 
have some benefits. As a liminal figure, I am able to see my own 
culture with a distance and a level of detachment that would not be 
easy to attain had I never left Pakistan. And yet, having spent the 
majority of my life in Pakistan, I have an “insider” perspective that 
is not available to a complete foreigner, thus I can avoid the short- 
sightedness that an outside perspective is sometimes prone to. 

As a young female student doing field research in Pakistan, I 
expected to encounter several obstacles. Pakistani society is one 
where nepotism, secrecy, and patriarchal values are very entrenched. 
These qualities make it very difficult for a researcher—especially a 
female—to do field work and be taken seriously (see Laumann 2000 
for some of the problems she encountered). I was lucky enough to 
have two very well-established and well-respected people acting 
as my liaisons into the world of Pakistani NGOs, and thus I feel 
that people accommodated me more than perhaps they would have 
somebody else. 

On one occasion, for instance, I arrived for an appointment with 
the director of a donor agency at 10:30 in the morning. There 
had been some miscommunication and the secretary informed me 
that I was an hour early for the appointment. The director, who 
I was supposed to interview, told me cursorily that she was busy 
and I would have to wait a while before she could accommodate 
me. I agreed to wait. An hour later, the director called me in to 
her office, and again reminded me she was busy and made it very 
clear that she was not very enthusiastic about the interview. At this 
point, it occurred to me that her secretary had not given her any 
details about me or why I was there. I reintroduced myself and told 
her that my liaison had recommended that I meet with her. The 
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director’s demeanor changed instantly. She welcomed me with a big 
smile, asked me to sit down, offered me something to drink, and 
apologized for making me wait so long to see her! My interview 
with her lasted almost an hour and a half. Had I been a complete 
outsider, who did not have the connections that I have, people 
would not have been so willing to talk to me. Laumann (2000) 
documents these problems when she was doing field research in 
Pakistan. Her problems were compounded by the fact that she was 
a white woman doing field research on NGOs in Pakistan. Most 
interviewees suspected her of working for donor agencies or inter- 
national aid agencies, and believed that she was secretly evaluating 
their performance. 

Depending on where I was, or what kind of NGO I was at, I 
found I could use different types of information about my back- 
ground to establish rapport. For example, most people took me 
more seriously when they realized I was married and that I was a 
PhD student. Otherwise when they mistook me for a much younger 
student, they tended not to take me very seriously. However the 
fact that I was married to an American man was not something that 
I could divulge to everybody. Depending on the environment of 
the NGO, this information would either be welcomed, or it would 
put distance between me and the interviewees. I struggled with 
this issue at first, wondering whether it was dishonest of me to hide 
this information. I eventually decided that this information was 
no different than the host of other information that a researcher/ 
interviewer decides to reveal about his or her personal life in order 
to establish credibility and rapport. 

On only two occasions, did I encounter NGO workers (two 
men at two different organizations), who refused to provide infor- 
mation, refused to be interviewed, and wanted to know who I was 
going to “report” to. Even though I informed them that I was a 
student, unaffiliated with any international organization, I could 
not shake off their suspicion. In the first instance, the man refused 
to be interviewed at all. In the second instance, the man who was 
suspicious of me was not the person I was actually interviewing. I 
was interviewing a woman who had recently joined a major inter- 
national funding organization. Since she was relatively new, she 
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called upon a coworker to help her with background information. 
The man refused to be tape recorded, kept asking me why I needed 
such information, and whether I was going to be preparing a report 
for somebody or some organization. My interviewee got visibly 
upset and agitated by his attitude and distrust and told him that 
she did not need his help after all and that he could leave. She then 
apologized for his behavior and continued with the interview. 

Overall, I feel that many of the problems generally associated 
with doing fieldwork were minimized for me due to several fac- 
tors: (1) I have well-known and respectable connections in the 
NGO world, (2) Iam a Pakistani doing research in Pakistan (and 
not a foreigner), and (3) I am a native Urdu speaker. These vari- 
ables helped me immensely in the field and made data collection a 
smoother process than I had originally envisioned. 


Methods of Data Collection 


Until recently, much research on NGOs had taken a purely orga- 
nizational approach. Then the focus of the debate shifted to the 
relationship between NGOs and the state. Are they pro-state 
or anti-state? Are they merely extensions of the state? Further, 
research has been focused on measuring the “success” of certain 
programs implemented by NGOs and international agencies. 
These questions, though still important, neglect the wider context 
within which NGOs operate. The “cultural politics” enacted by 
civil society organizations and movements needs more attention. 
Furthermore, the constraints and dilemmas posed by the contexts 
within which NGOs operate also need further examination. 

Between January and June 2004, I engaged in participant obser- 
vation with three Pakistani NGOs. This lengthy participant obser- 
vation enabled me to see how the goals and agendas of NGOs are 
actually put into practice, and how they change over time. It also 
allowed me access to the organizations’ mission statements, project 
reports, pamphlets, posters, video tapes, and music CDs, as well as 
to newspaper articles on NGOs, all of which I analyzed as part of 
this research. 

I selected three very different women’s NGOs, ranging along a 
continuum of advocacy agendas, for the participant observation/ 
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case studies. The first organization—ActionAid Pakistan—is an 
International NGO (INGO). This is an organization that is clearly 
advocacy-oriented. Established in 1992, it also has the largest bud- 
get out of the NGOs that I studied so it is able to undertake large 
projects all over Pakistan. Because of its considerable global ties 
with human rights and women’s rights groups, it was a vital NGO 
to study. The second NGO, Aurat Foundation, is well known for 
its political and advocacy agendas. Founded in 1986, it has been 
involved in programs aimed at women’s empowerment, focusing 
especially on women’s political participation. I conducted inter- 
views in the Karachi and Islamabad offices of this organization. In 
addition, I attended their training sessions and an annual conference 
for their members. At these events, I interviewed people and had 
several conversations with people working in the very remote areas 
of the country. The third NGO, All Pakistan Women’s Association 
(APWA), is the oldest volunteer organization of women in Pakistan. 
It has existed since the country gained independence in 1947. Based 
in Karachi, and with offices in Islamabad and Lahore, this NGO 
deals mostly with service-oriented issues, such as delivering health 
care, contraception, and vocational training. I interviewed people 
in the Karachi office and also visited the site of one of their “proj- 
ects.” This was a health care and vocational training center that 
was run for an extremely poor immigrant community living in 
Karachi. 

Case studies proved to be perfect for the kind of research I had 
in mind. I was interested in the exploring the “how” and “why” 
of women’s NGOs. My goal was not to prove or disprove a spe- 
cific hypothesis but to explore the world of women’s NGOs in 
Pakistan. During the same six-month time period, I also conducted 
28 semistructured, face-to-face interviews with people working in 
each of the four provinces of Pakistan. They included members and 
leaders of eight NGOs, government officials involved directly or 
indirectly with civil society organizations, and representatives from 
three donor agencies. Interviewing members of different groups 
that are connected to NGOs enabled me to obtain a comprehen- 
sive picture of the issues facing the organizations, not just from an 
insider’s perspective as a participant-observer, but also from the 
outside. 
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I utilized personal networks in order to gain entry into the three 
NGOs. The president of the board of directors of Aurat Foundation 
helped me not only with establishing connections within her orga- 
nization but acted as my liaison for other NGOs. The chief execu- 
tive officer of the Trust for Voluntary Organizations (TVO),” and 
a former civil servant, served as another connection not only to the 
NGO community but to other donor agencies and government 
officials. 


Personal Interviews 


The personal interviews were semistructured, allowing me and the 
interviewee flexibility in exploring important and relevant issues. I 
explained the purpose of the study, assured the participants of their 
anonymity, and asked their permission to tape record our conver- 
sation. I interviewed not just NGO leaders, but also government 
officials and representatives from donor agencies. This enabled me 
to obtain a more comprehensive picture of the issues facing NGOs 
not just from an insider’s perspective, but also from the perspective 
of an outsider. 


Published Materials 


In the course of my research, I gathered mission statements, project 
reports, pamphlets, posters and any other relevant material pub- 
lished by the NGOs. I also gathered articles about NGOs from the 
two largest English-language newspapers in Pakistan—Dawn and 
The News—in order to get a better sense of how NGOs are viewed 
by other members in Pakistani society and also to document the 
daily struggles that NGOs face in Pakistan. For example, some 
of the articles I gathered deal specifically with people’s percep- 
tions of NGOs and the kind of work they do. Thus, I was able to 
gather statements made about NGOs by politicians, fundamentalist 
political groups, and other civil society members. News stories 
form an integral part of this book and have been updated through 
January 2010. Once I left Pakistan I relied on on-line newspapers 
to keep me updated on current events. I weave these stories into 
my analysis as a means of expanding on the information and giving 
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the reader a more comprehensive picture of the context that these 
NGOs operate in. 


Participant Observation 


I spent most of my time between ActionAid and Aurat Foundation 
and spent much less time with APWA in their Karachi office. 
This is the reason most of my analysis and my two case studies 
focus on the first two NGOs. Participant observation enabled me 
to see how the goals and agendas of NGOs are actually put into 
practice. I wanted to be as flexible as possible in my approach to 
gathering data, in order maximize people’s comfort level with my 
presence. My role in the NGOs varied day to day, and NGO to 
NGO. Sometimes, I was only an observer and interviewer. On 
other days, I would help with putting together talks, letters, proof- 
reading texts, making placards, posters, protest signs, etc. At some 
of the workshops I was a complete participant, much like the other 
people attending the workshops, while at others I merely observed. 
I took on as much or as little responsibility as the individuals whom 
I was interacting with were willing to give me. While mission 
statements and even interviewees may have a tendency to report 
idealistic goals and agendas, observing an actual project in progress 
brought out the very realistic and practical problems that NGOs 
face when translating their agendas into action. 

The combination of participant observation, use of published 
materials by and about NGOs, interviews, and the variation among 
the types of NGOs that I included in the study revealed the com- 
plexities and nuances of NGOs’ activities. More specifically, by 
triangulating methods, I was able to bring to light the different 
strategies that Pakistani women’s NGOs use in the course of their 
often confrontational relationship with traditional elements in 
Pakistani society. 


APPENDIX B: GAZETTE 
OF PAKISTAN 


[THE PROTECTION AGAINST 
HARASSMENT OF WOMEN 


AT THE WORKPLACE ACT 2010] 


PART 1 
Acts, Ordinance, President’s Orders and Regulations 
SENATE SECRETARIAT 
Islamabad, the 11th March, 2010 


No. F. 9 (5)/2009- Legis.__ The following Acts of Majlis-e- 
Shoora (Parliament) received the assent of the President on 9th 
March, 2010, are hereby published for general information:__ 


Act No. IV OF 2010 


An Act to make provisions for the protection against harassment of women 
at the workplace 

WHEREAS the constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
recognizes the fundamental rights of citizens to dignity of person; 

AND WHEREAS it is expedient to make this provision for 
the protection of women from harassment at the workplace; 

It is hereby enacted as follows: 


1. Short title, extent and commencement 


(1) This Act may be called the Protection against Harassment 
of women at the Workplace Act, 2010. 
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(2) 
(3) 
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It extends to the whole of Pakistan. 
It shall come into force at once. 


2. Definitions 


In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context,— 


(a) 


(b) 


(o) 
(d) 


“accused” means an employee or employer of an orga- 
nization against whom complaint has been made under 
this Act; 
“CBA” means Collective Bargaining Agent as provided in the 
Industrial Relations Act 2008,( IV of 2008) or any other law 
for the time being in force; 
“Code” means the Code of Conduct as mentioned in the 
Schedule to this Act; 
“Competent Authority” means the authority as may 
be designated by the management for the purposes of 
this Act; 
“Complainant” means a woman or man who has made 
a complaint to the Ombudsman or to the Inquiry 
Committee on being aggrieved by an act of harassment; 
“Employee” means a regular or contractual employee 
whether employed on daily, weekly, monthly or hourly 
basis, and includes an intern or an apprentice; 
“Employer” in relation to an organization, means any 
person or body of persons whether incorporated or 
not, who or which employs workers in an organization 
under a contract of employment or in any other manner 
whosoever and includes— 
(i) an heir, successor or assign, as the case may be, of 
such person or, body as aforesaid; 
(ii) any person responsible for the direction, administra- 
tion, management and control of the management; 
(iii) the authority, in relation of an organization ora group 
of organization run by or under the authority of any 
Ministry or department of the Federal Government 
or a Provincial government, appointed in this behalf 
or, where no authority is appointed, the head of the 
Ministry or department as the case may be; 
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(iv) the office bearer, in relation to an organization run 
by or on behalf of the local authority, appointed in 
this behalf, or where no officer is so appointed, the 
chief executive officer bearer of that authority; 

(v) the proprietor, in relation to any other organization, 
of such organization and every director, manager, 
secretary, agent or office bearer or person concerned 
with the management of the affairs thereof; 

(vi) a contractor or an organization of a contractor 
who or which undertakes to procure the labour or 
services of employees for use by another person or 
in another organization for any purpose whatso- 
ever and for payment in any form and on any basis 
whatsoevery; and 

(vi) office bearers of a department of a Division of a 
Federal or a Provincial or local authority who belong 
to the managerial, secretarial or directional cadre or 
categories of supervisors or agents and those who have 
been notified for this purpose in the official Gazette; 

“harassment” means any unwelcome sexual advance, 
request for sexual favors or other verbal or written com- 
munication or physical conduct of a sexual nature or 
sexually demeaning attitudes, causing interference with 
work performance or creating an intimidating, hostile or 
offensive work environment, or the attempt to punish the 
complainant for refusal to comply to such a request or is 
made a condition for employment; 

“Inquiry Committee” means the Inquiry Committee 

established under sub-section (1) of section 3; 

“management” means a person or body of persons respon- 

sible for the management of the affairs of an organization 

and includes an employer; 

“Ombudsman” means the Ombudsman appointed under 

section 7; 

“organization” means a Federal or Provincial Government 

Ministry, Division or department, a corporation or any 

autonomous or semi-autonomous body, Educational 

Institutes, Medical facilities established or controlled by the 
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(n) 
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Federal or Provincial Government or District Government 
or registered civil society associations or privately managed 
a commercial or an industrial establishment or institution, 
a company as defined in the Companies Ordinance, 1984 
(XLVII of 1984) and includes any other registered private 
sector organization or institution; 

“Schedule” means Schedule annexed to this Act; 
“workplace” means the place of work or the premises where 
an organization or employer operates and includes building, 
factory, open area or a larger geographical area where the 
activities of the organization or of employer are carried out 
and including any situation that is linked to official work or 
official activity outside the office. 


3. Inquiry Committee 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


Each organization shall constitute an Inquiry Committee 
within thirty days of the enactment of this Act to enquire 
into complaints under this Act. 

The Committee shall consist of three members of whom 
at least one member shall be a woman. One member shall 
be from senior management and one shall be a senior 
representative of the employees or a senior employee 
where there is no CBA. One or more members can be 
co-opted from outside the organization if the organiza- 
tion is unable to designate three members from within as 
described above. A Chairperson shall be designated from 
amongst them. 

In case a complaint is made against one of the members of 
the Inquiry Committee that member should be replaced 
by another for that particular case. Such member may be 
from within or outside the organization. 

In case where no competent authority is designated the 
organization shall within thirty days of the enactment of 
this Act designate a competent authority 


4. Procedure for holding inquiry 


(1) 


The Inquiry Committee, within three days of receipt of a 
written complaint, shall— 


(a) 


(b) 
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communicate to the accused the charges and statement 
of allegations leveled against him, the formal written 
receipt of which will be given; 

require the accused within seven days from the day the 
charge is communicated to him to submit a written 
defense and on his failure to do so without reasonable 
cause, the Committee shall proceed ex-parte; and 
enquire into the charge and may examine such oral or 
documentary evidence in support of the charge or in 
defense of the accused as the Committee may consider 
necessary and each party shall be entitled to cross- 
examine the witnesses against him. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act and any rules made 
thereunder the Inquiry Committee shall have power to 
regulate its own procedure for conducting inquiry and for 
the fixing place and time of its sitting. 

(3) The following provisions inter alia shall be followed by the 
Committee in relation to inquiry: 


(a) 
(b) 


(f) 


The statements and other evidence acquired in the 
inquiry process shall be considered as confidential; 
An officer in an organization, if considered necessary, 
may be nominated to provide advice and assistance to 
each party; 

Both parties, the complainant and the accused, shall 
have the right to be represented or accompanied by a 
Collective Bargaining Agent representative, a friend 
or a colleague; 

Adverse action shall not be taken against the com- 
plainant or the witnesses; 

The inquiry Committee shall ensure that the employer 
or accused shall in no case create any hostile environ- 
ment for the complainant so as to pressurize her from 
freely pursuing her complaint; and 

The Inquiry Committee shall give its findings in writ- 
ing by recording reasons thereof. 


(4) The Inquiry Committee shall submit its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Competent Authority within thirty 
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days of the initiation of inquiry. If the Inquiry Committee 
finds the accused to be guilty it shall recommend to the 
Competent Authority for imposing one or more of the 
following penalties: 


Minor penalties: 


(a) censure; 

(b) withholding, for a specific period, promotion or 
increment; 

(c) stoppage, for a specific period, at an efficiency bar in 
the time-scale, otherwise than for unfitness to cross 
such bar; and 

(d) recovery of the compensation payable to the com- 
plainant from pay or any other source of the accused; 


Major penalties: 


(a) reduction to a lower post or time-scale, or to a lower 

stage in a time-scale; 
) compulsory retirement; 
(c) removal from service; 
) dismissal from service; and 

(e) Fine. A part of the fine can be used as compensation 
for the complainant. In case of the owner, the fine 
shall be payable to the complainant. 

The Competent Authority shall impose the penalty 

recommended by the Inquiry Committee under sub- 

section (4) within one week of the receipt of the recom- 

mendations of the Inquiry Committee 

The Inquiry Committee shall meet on regular basis and 

monitor the situation regularly until they are satisfied 

that their recommendations subject to decision, if any of 

Competent Authority and Appellate Authority have been 

implemented. 

In case the complainant is in trauma the organization will 

arrange for psycho-social counseling or medical treatment and 

for additional medical leave. 

The organization may also offer compensation to the 

complainant in case of loss of salary or other damages. 
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5. Powers of the Inquiry Committee 


(1) The Inquiry Committee shall have power— 

(a) to summon and enforce attendance of any person and 
examine him on oath; 

(b) to require the discovery and production of any 
document; 

(c) to receive evidence on affidavits; and 

(d) to record evidence. 

The Inquiry Committee shall have the power to inquire 

into the matters of harassment under this Act, to get 

the complainant or the accused medically examined by 
an authorized doctor, if necessary, and may recommend 
appropriate penalty against the accused within the mean- 

ing of sub-section (4) of section 4. 

(3) The Inquiry Committee may recommend to Ombudsman 
for appropriate action against the complainant if allega- 
tions leveled against the accused found to be false and 
made with mala fide intentions. 

(4) The Inquiry Committee can instruct to treat the proceed- 
ings confidential. 


S 


6. Appeal against minor and major penalties 


(1) Any party aggrieved by decision of the Competent 
Authority on whom minor or major penalty is imposed 
may within thirty days of written communication of deci- 
sion prefer an appeal to an Ombudsman established under 
section 7. 

A complainant aggrieved by the decision of the Competent 
Authority may also prefer appeal within thirty days of the 
decision to the Ombudsman. 

(3) The Appellate Authority may, on consideration of the 
appeal and any other relevant material, confirm, set aside, 
vary or modify the decision within thirty days in respect 
of which such appeal is made. It shall communicate the 
decision to both the parties and the employer. 

Until such a time that the ombudsman is appointed the 
District Court shall have the jurisdiction to hear appeals 
against the decisions of Competent Authority and the 
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provisions of sub-sections (1) to (3) shall mutatis mutandis 
apply 

(5) On the appointment of Ombudsman all appeals pend- 
ing before the District Court shall stand transferred to 
Ombudsman who may proceed with the case from the stage 
at which it was pending immediately before such transfer. 


Ombudsman 


(1) The respective Governments shall appoint an ombudsman 
at the Federal and provincial levels. 

(2) A person shall be qualified to be appointed as an 
Ombudsman who has been a judge of high court or 
qualified to be appointed as a judge of high court. The 
Ombudsman may recruit such staff as required to achieve 
the purposes of this Act and the finances will be provided 
by the respective Governments 


- Ombudsman to enquire into complaint 


(1) Any employee shall have the option to prefer a complaint 
either to the Ombudsman or the Inquiry Committee. 

(2) The Ombudsman shall within 3 days of receiving a com- 
plaint issue a written show cause notice to the accused. 
The accused after the receipt of written notice, shall 
submit written defense to the Ombudsman within five 
days and his failure to do so without reasonable cause the 
Ombudsman may proceed ex parte. Both the parties can 
represent themselves before the Ombudsman. 

The Ombudsman shall conduct an inquiry into the matter 
according to the rules made under this Act and conduct 
proceedings as the Ombudsman deems proper. 

For the purposes of an investigation under this Act, the 
Ombudsman may require any office or member of an 
organization concerned to furnish any information or 
to produce any document which in the opinion of the 
Ombudsman is relevant and helpful in the conduct of the 
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investigation. 

(5) The Ombudsman shall record his decision and inform 
both parties and the management of the concerned orga- 
nization for implementation of the orders. 
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9. Representation to President or Governor 


Any person aggrieved by a decision of Ombudsman under 
sub-section (5) of section 8, may, within thirty days of deci- 
sion, make a representation to the President or Governor, as 
the case may be, who may pass such order thereon as he may 
deem fit. 


10. Powers of the Ombudsman 


(1) The Ombudsman shall for the purpose of this Act have 


(2) 


the same powers as are vested in a Civil Court under 
the Code of Civil Procedures, 1908 (Act V of 1908), in 
respect of the following matters, namely: 
(i) Summoning and enforcing the attendance of any 
person and examining him on oath; 
) Compelling the production of evidence; 
(iii) Receiving evidence on affidavits; 
) Issuing commission for the examination of witnesses 
(v) entering any premises for the purpose of making any 
inspection or investigation, enter any premises where 
the Ombudsman has a reason to believe that any 
information relevant to the case may be found; and 
(vi) The Ombudsman shall have the same powers as 
the High Court has to punish any person for its 
contempt. 
Ombudsman shall while making the decision on the 
complaint may impose any of the minor or major penal- 
ties specified in sub- section (4) of section 4. 


11. Responsibility of employer 


(1) 


It shall be the responsibility of the employer to ensure 
implementation of this Act, including but not limited to 
incorporate the Code of Conduct for protection against 
harassment at the workplace as a part of their manage- 
ment policy and to form Inquiry Committee referred 
to in section 3 and designate a competent authority 
referred to in section 4. 

The management shall display copies of the Code in 
English as well as in language understood by the major- 
ity of employees at conspicuous place in the organization 
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and the work place within six months of the commence- 
ment of this Act. 

On failure of an employer to comply with the provisions 
of this section any employee of an organization may 
file a petition before the District Court and on having been 
found guilty the employer shall be liable to fine which 
may extend to one hundred thousand rupees but shall 
not be less than twenty-five thousand rupees. 


12. Provisions of the Act in addition to and not in dero- 
gation of any other law 


The provisions of this Act shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of any other law for the time being in force. 


13. Power to make rules 


The Federal Government may make rules to carryout the 
purposes of this Act. 


Schedule 
[See sections 2(c) and 11] 


CODE OF CONDUCT FOR PROTECTION 


Whereas 


AGAINST HARASSMENT OF WOMEN 
AT THE WORKPLACE 


it is expedient to make the Code of Conduct at the 


Workplace etc to provide protection and safety to women against 
harassment it is hereby provided as under: 


(i) 


The Code provides a guideline for behavior of all 
employees, including management, and the owners of 
an organization to ensure a work environment free of 
harassment and intimidation; 

“Harassment” means any unwelcome sexual advance, 
request for sexual favors or other verbal or written com- 
munication or physical conduct of a sexual nature, or 
sexually demeaning attitudes, causing interference with 
work performance or creating an intimidating, hostile 
or offensive work environment, or the attempt to punish 
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the complainant for refusal to comply to such a request 
or is made a condition for employment; 


The above is unacceptable behavior in the organization and 
at the workplace, including in any interaction or situation that is 
linked to official work or official activity outside the office. 


Explanation: 


There are three significant manifestations of harassment in the 
work environment: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Abuse of authority 


A demand by a person in authority, such as a supervisor, 
for sexual favors in order for the complainant to keep or 
obtain certain job benefits, be it a wage increase, a promo- 
tion, training opportunity, a transfer or the job itself. 


Creating a hostile environment 


Any unwelcome sexual advance, request for sexual favors 
or other verbal or physical conduct of a sexual nature, 
which interferes with an individual’s work performance or 
creates an intimidating, hostile, abusive or offensive work 
environment. 

The typical “hostile environment” claim, in general, 
requires finding of a pattern of offensive conduct, however, 
in cases where the harassment is particularly severe, such as 
in cases involving physical contact, a single offensive inci- 
dent will constitute a violation. 


Retaliation 


The refusal to grant a sexual favor can result in retaliation, 
which may include limiting the employee’s options for future 
promotions or training, distorting the evaluation reports, 
generating gossip against the employee or other ways of lim- 
iting access to his/her rights. Such behavior is also a part of 
the harassment. 


(iii) An informal approach to resolve a complaint of harass- 
ment may be through mediation between the parties 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 
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involved and by providing advice and counseling on a 
strictly confidential basis; 

A complainant or a staff member designated by the 
complainant for the purpose may report an incident of 
harassment informally to her supervisor, or a member 
of the Inquiry Committee, in which case the supervisor 
or the Committee member may address the issue at her 
discretion in the spirit of this Code. The request may be 
made orally or in writing; 

If the case is taken up for investigation at an informal 
level, a senior manager from the office or the head office 
will conduct the investigation in a confidential manner. 
The alleged accused will be approached with the inten- 
tion of resolving the matter in a confidential manner; 
If the incident or the case reported does constitute 
harassment of a higher degree and the officer or a mem- 
ber reviewing the case feels that it needs to be pur- 
sued formally for a disciplinary action, with the consent 
of the complainant, the case can be taken as a formal 
complaint; 

A complainant does not necessarily have to take a com- 
plaint of harassment through the informal channel. She 
can launch a formal complaint at any time; 

The complainant may make formal complaint through 
her incharge, supervisor, CBA nominee or worker’s 
representative, as the case may be, or directly to any 
member of the Inquiry Committee. The Committee 
member approached is obligated to initiate the process 
of investigation. The supervisor shall facilitate the pro- 
cess and is obligated not to cover up or obstruct the 
inquiry; 

Assistance in the inquiry procedure can be sought from 
any member of the organization who should be con- 
tacted to assist in such a case; 

The employer shall do its best to temporarily make 
adjustments so that the accused and the complainant 
do not have to interact for official purposes during the 
investigation period. This would include temporarily 
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changing the office, in case both sit in one office, or 
taking away any extra charge over and above their con- 
tract which may give one party excessive powers over 
the others job conditions. The employer can also 
decide to send the accused on leave, or suspend the 
accused in accordance with the applicable procedures 
for dealing with the cases of misconduct, if required; 

(xi) Retaliation from either party should be strictly moni- 
tored. During the process of the investigation work, 
evaluation, daily duties, reporting structure and any 
parallel inquiries initiated should be strictly monitored 
to avoid any retaliation from either side; 

(xii) The harassment usually occurs between colleagues when 
they are alone, therefore usually it is difficult to produce 
evidence. It is strongly recommended that staff should 
report an offensive behavior immediately to someone 
they trust, even if they do not wish to make a formal 
complaint at the time. Although not reporting immedi- 
ately shall not affect the merits of the case; and 

(xiii) The Code lays down the minimum standards of behav- 
ior regarding protection of women from harassment at 
workplace etc but will not affect any better arrange- 
ment that an organization may have developed nor will 
it bar the grant of protection that employees working in 
an institute may secure from their employers through 
negotiation. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 


The objective of this Act is to create a safe working environment 
for women, which is free of harassment, abuse and intimidation 
with a view toward fulfillment of their right to work with dignity. 
It will also enable higher productivity and a better quality of life 
at work. Harassment is one of the biggest hurdles faced by work- 
ing women preventing many who want to work to get themselves 
and their families out of poverty. This Act will open the path for 
women to participate more fully in the development of this country 
at all levels. 
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This Act builds on the principles of equal opportunity for men 
and women and their right to earn a livelihood without fear of 
discrimination as stipulated in the Constitution. This Act com- 
plies with the Government’s commitment to high international 
labour standards and empowerment of women. It also adheres to 
the Human Rights Declaration, the United Nation’s Convention 
for Elimination of all forms of Discrimination Against Women and 
ILO’s convention 100 and 111 on workers’ rights. It adheres to the 
principles of Islam and all other religions in our country which 
assure women’s dignity. 

This Act requires all public and private organizations to adopt 
an internal Code of Conduct and a complain/appeals mechanism 
aimed at establishing a safe working environment, free of intimi- 
dation and abuse, for all working women. It shall also establish an 
Ombudsman at Federal and provincial levels. 


Minister-In-Charge 

Yousaf Raza Gillani 

Prime Minister 

Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


NOTES 


Introduction 


1. Although there is some debate about whether religious organiza- 
tions can truly be feminist and whether there can be such a thing 
as Islamic feminism, I use the term here for those organizations 
that self-identify as Islamic feminist organizations. I return to 
this issue in chapter 3. For now, at the very least, we must con- 
sider such organizations as women’s organizations if not feminist 
ones. 

2. An interesting example of this phenomenon is the hijab (head- 
scarf), which gained popularity in Pakistani diasporic immigrant 
communities even when it was not commonly used in Pakistan. 
Futhermore, the hijab is a much more common sight today in 
Pakistan than it was 20 or 30 years ago. Perhaps this can be 
explained by the desire to assert one’s identity when it is felt to be 
under threat. In the first case being a minority in Western cultures, 
and now more recently as a symbol of a Muslim identity in the 
face of the forces of McWorld. 

3. Farah, like all of the names of my interviewees, is a pseudonym. 


1 The Rebirth of a Nation: Pakistan’s Islamization 


1. An earlier version of this chapter appeared under Jafar, Afshan. 
2005. “Women, Islam, and the State in Pakistan.” Gender Issues 
22: 35-56. 

2. Obviously the experiences of Pakistani women vary depending 
on their social position. But generally speaking, one cannot deny 
that the position of women relative to men in Pakistani society is 
subservient. 
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10. 


11. 


NOTES 


. Examples of other works that consider some of these intercon- 


nections are the edited volumes by Abu-Lughod (1998), Jeffery 
and Basu (1999), and Kandiyoti (1991). 


. This phenomenon is not unique to Pakistan. For a discussion 


of how women’s movements are thwarted by larger political 
movements, see Moghissi (1994), Papanek (1994), and Shahidian 
(2002). 


. To be fair, women were not the only group whose rights were 


threatened. The peasantry was another. Minorities, especially 
non-Muslims, were yet another target. But women were, by far, 
the largest and the most visible constituency to be affected by his 
policies. See Rouse (1999) for a further discussion of the impact 
on non-Muslims. 


. This specific construction of women and sexuality was not orig- 


inal to Zia. These ideas have been dormant in Pakistani society 
for a long time, but Zia reinvigorated them to an unprecedented 
level. See Mernissi (1985) for a detailed discussion of the con- 
struction of female sexuality by male Muslim theologians. 


. Afiya Zia (1994) discusses the absence of a word for rape in 


further promoting the denial of crimes against women. Zina bil 
jabr is a legal term used only in courts by those familiar with 
legal jargon. “Instead euphemisms such as izzat khona/izzat looti 
jana (loss of virtue/theft of virtue) or bay-izzat karna (causing 
one to lose one’s honour)” (1994: 18) are often used to describe 
rape. 


. See Human Rights Watch (1992) and Jahangir and Gilani(1990) 


for discussion of police and military sexual abuse of women and 
women prisoners in Pakistan. 


. Benazir Bhutto held two incomplete terms from 1988 to 1990 


and from 1993 to 1996. Both times, the president used his power 
under the Eighth Amendment to dismiss the prime minister and 
dissolve the National Assembly. Between 1990 and 1993, and 
then again between 1997 and 1999, Nawaz Sharif held office. 
This was first promulgated as an ordinance in 1990, and was 
kept in force by the power of the president to re-issue every four 
months. It was passed as a law by the parliament in 1997. 
Benazir Bhutto was assassinated on December 27, 2007 on the 
brink of an election that would have brought her into power one 
more time. She was the target of a suicide bomb as well as two 
gun shots during a political procession where she had come out 
of the sun-roof of her vehicle to wave to the crowds. 
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2 The Challenge of Fundamentalism 


. An earlier version of this paper was published as: Jafar, Afshan. 
2007. “Engaging Fundamentalism: The Case of Women’s NGOs 
in Pakistan.” Social Problems 54: 256-73. 

. Religious fundamentalists are not the only group to use religious 
texts selectively and to their advantage. In fact, fundamental- 
ists often accuse feminists of using religious texts selectively to 
advance their causes. 

. Jamaat-i-Islami (meaning Islamic Party) is the oldest Muslim polit- 
ical party in Pakistan. It was founded by a theologian in 1941. 
It believes in the establishment of a pure Islamic state, governed 
by Islamic law. Qazi Hussain Ahmad led the party from 1987 to 
2009. In 2009, Syed Munawwar Hasan, became the new chief of 
Jamaat-i-Islami (JX). 

. See also Helie-Lucas (1993, 1994), Naciri (1998), Badran (1994), 
and Moghissi (1999) for further discussions of responses to 
fundamentalism. 

. I do not discuss women joining fundamentalist (usually politi- 
cal) organizations since these organizations were not part of my 
research. In addition, I would argue that these organizations are 
inherently different from the women’s rights organizations that I 
was involved with, since most fundamentalist organizations are 
affiliated with a political party in Pakistan. Helie-Lucas (1993) 
discusses this response and the reasons why women might join 
such organizations. But since this was outside the scope of my 
own research I will not be conjecturing about the motivations 
and reasons for this response. 

I also do not go into detail about the use of secular thought 
and argumentation as a response due mostly to the fact that this 
response is very rare and only limited to certain issues. Although 
there are secular activists in NGOs in Pakistan, I would argue 
that one would be hard-pressed to find a completely secular NGO 
in Pakistan. But NGOs do advance secular arguments for cer- 
tain issues. For example, some NGOs demand that the Hudood 
ordinance be repealed in its entirety because it violates women’s 
rights. In the case of law, where the target of change is an abstract 
piece of legislation, a secular argument can be advanced. But when 
NGOs are in the field, dealing with real people, many of whom 
are devoted to Islam, a secular position can be seen as detrimental 
to the cause. Secular arguments are also easier to advance when 
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dealing with issues that affect mostly the middle-class or the 
upper-middle class of an urban area. In these instances, the stigma 
of and opposition to Westernization and modernity is not as great 
and NGOs have more room to maneuver. In fact, they may use 
ideas of progress and modernization as part of their arguments for 
advancing a certain agenda as discussed in chapter 4. 


. I use the word “strategically” in its everyday sense of the word 


to mean advantageously or tactically. This is different from the 
feminist use of the word sometimes to mean “long-term.” 


. Helie-Lucas (1993) also discusses the internalization of funda- 


mentalist thinking by feminists in the Middle East. 


. Under section 295-C of the Pakistan Penal code, blasphemy is a 


punishable crime. This blasphemy law was implemented under 
Zia ul-Haq’s regime, which sought to Islamize Pakistan (as 
discussed in chapter 1). Among other things, this law stipulates, 
“derogatory remarks, etc., in respect of the Holy Prophet... either 
spoken or written, or by visible representation, or by any impu- 
tation, innuendo or insinuation, directly or indirectly.. .shall 
be punished with death, or imprisonment for life, and shall also 
be liable to fine” (Ijaz, 2011). Although nobody has ever been 
executed under this law, Ijaz (2011) reports that “at least 32 peo- 
ple have been killed while awaiting trial or after they have been 
acquitted of blasphemy charges... Hence a conviction or even an 
accusation under this law is often a death sentence.” 


Better Government, Better Lives: The Campaign 
to Increase Women’s Political Participation 


. There are a total of 120 districts in Pakistan and 7 tribal agencies 


in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). 


. The remaining 10 percent were empty since there were not 


enough women contesting to fill those seats. 


. Pajero (an SUV) and factories are both status symbols of rich men 


in Pakistan. This song seems to be alluding to the class oppres- 
sion of these women as well as their gender oppression. It implies 
that their own men have been complicit in perpetuating this class 
oppression by arguing that women will now choose the “right” 
kind of politician. Of course, the problem with this is that it 
ignores the different forms of oppression that men may be facing 
due to their class, ethnic, or religious background. 


. One lakh is equal to 100,000 units of currency. 
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. NGOs themselves may not use the label “feminist” or “unfemi- 
nist” but they are still very aware of the compromises they must 
make and often do see their own actions as compromises, albeit 
necessary. 


4 “A Rose by Any Other Name...”: 
The Campaign against Sexual Harassment 


. This distinction between “condition” and “position” in describing 
AAPk’s rights based approach has not been imposed by me. AAPk 
makes this distinction itself in its annual reports and country 
strategy papers. For instance, in its Annual Report (2002) AAPk 


“ec 


states: “...A programme on providing girls and women access 
to education, or adequate prenatal and postnatal care, without 
addressing the issues of forced and early marriage, rape, and other 
forms of violence by law enforcement authorities or domestic 
violence would be insufficient and lopsided, still addressing the 
condition of people, not their position” (p. 3). 

. Although these percentages do not seem extraordinarily high for 
the Pakistani context, I cannot speak to the scientific validity of 
this study as I did not have access to their methods of data collec- 
tion, or how and whether they chose a representative sample. 

. I retrieved the text of Appendix B from AASHA’s website: http: 
//www.aasha.org.pk/. 


5 The Unfulfilled Promise of NGOs 


. There are some challenges that I do not discuss in detail, but are 
worth considering. The first of these issues is the problem that 
NGOs face of attracting and retaining well-educated, and moti- 
vated staff members. While some NGOs (mostly INGOs) pay its 
workers quite well, many others do not. It is usually also work 
that involves travel to remote areas of the country. This means 
women who work for NGOs have to be willing to travel these 
distances and sometimes face hostile conditions at these locations. 
So while women are very important to the work of NGOs in 
Pakistan, they are also difficult to retain as workers. 

The second issue has to do with the geography of Pakistan. At 
least two of Pakistan’s provinces—Baluchistan and KhyberPukh- 
toonkhwa (previously known as the NWFP)—have communities 
located in areas that seem almost impossible to navigate to the 
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outsider. Even when navigable, NGOs face the issue of how best 
to serve such far-flung communities. Will building a hospital in a 
community of twenty households be worthwhile, when the sur- 
rounding communities are three or four hours away? Where do 
you build a school that will optimize the number of people who 
are not only willing, but also able to attend without too much 
hardship? Some of the answers to this second problem depend 
on how much money is available to NGOs and where they get 
their funding from. NGOs have three sources of funds available 
to them: the government, individual philanthropy, and foreign 
donors. Out of these three, government funding is so minimal 
that we can discount it all together. Individual philanthropic con- 
tributions mostly go toward religious causes, such as the establish- 
ment of madrassahs (religious schools). Foreign donors then are 
the most important source of funding. But as discussed in the 
previous chapters, this fact only serves to reinforce the notion that 
NGOs are mere pawns in the hands of foreign interests. 


. The Red Mosque, located in Islamabad, is a well-known center 


of radical Islam. During Zia ul-Haq’s time it was run by Maulana 
Abdullah, who was known for his fiery speeches in support of 
jihad in the 1980s. At the time, these were calls to Muslims 
to fight the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan alongside the 
Mujahideens. Maulana Abdullah was assassinated in the 1990s, 
and his two sons took over. Under them, the mosque and its 
two seminaries (one for men and one for women) grew exceed- 
ingly militant and radical. The women’s wing, Jamia Hafsa, has 
been involved in stand-offs with security forces, where they 
have guarded the mosque wielding batons and refusing to let 
anybody enter. By January, 2007, the leaders and the students of 
the Red Mosque and Jamia Hafsa were on an all-out campaign 
against the government and on a mission to impose Islamic law 
in the country. The mosque also encouraged vigilantism and its 
students (especially the women) patrolled the streets as “morality 
police”; raiding DVD rental and music stores, as well as homes 
and businesses that they claimed were “brothels.” After several 
acts of defiance and threats to President Musharraf and his 
government, and several attempts at negotiation, the military, 
the mosque, and its residents finally clashed in July 2007. The 
week-long siege ended in a bloody shoot out that killed over 100 
people. 
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Appendix A: A Note on Methods 


1. [published a short blog post for “Girl w/ Pen!” under the title, “The 
Burden of Representation” (see http://girlwpen.com/?p=1909). 
My post was based on some of the themes discussed at the begin- 
ning of this Appendix. 

2. TVO is an indigenous organization set up in 1990 with the col- 
laboration of the Pakistani and U.S. governments. It became fully 
functional in 1992 and since then has become one of the largest 
funding agencies for NGOs in Pakistan. It also provides technical 
assistance as well as training for NGOs. 
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